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- Poetry. 


CRIDE MILDLY THE ERRING. 
BY CAPT. 8. W. PATTEN, U. 5. A. 
Chide mildly the erring ! 
Kind language endears ; 
Grief follows the sinful,— 
Add not to their tears. 
Avoid with reproaches 
Fresh pain to bestow, 
The heart which is stricken 
Needs never a blow. 








Chide mildly the erring ! 
Jeer not at their fall ! 
Ifstrength were but human, 
How weakly were all! 
What marvel that footsteps 
Should wander astray, 
When tempests so shadow 
Life’s wearisome way ! 


Chide mildly the erring ! 

Entreat them with care! 

Their natures are mortal ,— 
They need not despair. 

We all have some frailty, 
We all are unwise, 

And the grace which redeems us 
Must shine from the skies. 


TAK AUMBLE HAPPY MAN, 
BY R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Ob pass not by yon lonely man, 
With haughty look and proud, 
Though sunburnt is his brow, and though 
His back with toil is bowed. 


His simple cup and daily bread, 
By industry are gained ; 

And calm each night he sinks to rest, 
His hand with fraud unstained. 


Within his humble whitewashed cot, 
This lesson kings might learn, 

“* How happy virtue can make those, 
Who toil their bread to earn.” 


No glittering crest shines on his wall, 
Which tells of lineage high, 

But there’s a hope within his breast, 
The proudest might envy. 


An honest heart, a life well spent — 
A hope beyond the tomb, 

Aye crowns his board wita sweet content, 
*Mid poverty and gloom. 


Lost Time. 
I threw a bauble to the sea, 
A billow caught it hastily ; 
Another billow quickly came 
Successfully the prize to claim ; 
From wave to wave, unchecked, it passed, 
*Till tossed upon the strand at last, 
Thus glide unto the unknown shore, 
Those golden moments we deplore ; 
Those moments which not thrown away, 
Might win for us eternal day. 


Numbers and Philosophy. 





Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher, contended 


that numbers from 1 to 10, govern all things, , 
as—1. bound, or the infinite ; 2. the odd and 
even 33. one or many ; 4. right or left; 5.! 
male or female ; 6. rest or motion ; 7. straight 
orcurved ; 8. light and darkness; 9. good and 
evil ; 10, square and oblong. 





| This is an engraving of a machine of Blan” 


MACHINE FOR TURNING IRREGULAR FORMS. 





any pattern, it will at once be evident to eve- 
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| RAIL ROAD NEWS. 


Improvement in Ratiread Speed. 

The Harford (Conn.} Times says that twe 
weeks ago a railroad train with a new engiae 

| having 5$ feet driving wheels, ran from 
| Springfield to Harford with 5 passenger cars 
and 250 passengers in the short space cf 33 
|minutes. The distance is 26 miles, or at the 
rate of 50 miles an hour—and from Springfield 
to New Haven, a distance of 62 miles in 1 
hour and 30 minntes. This is the quickest 
| trip ever made in this country with a heavy 
| train over any railroad, and the road is now 
| regularly run with greater speed than any 
| other railroad in the United States, and with 
| double the average velocity of railroads out 
lof New England. This is owiag to the road 
| being remarkably straight, level, and tho- 

roughly constructed 

| With engines having driving wheels seven 
| and eight feetin diameter, which have been 
brought into use on the best roads in England, 
} there is litile doubt that the Harford and 
New Haven Railroad ceuld be run with per- 

| fect ease and safety at the rate of 50 to 60 
miles an hour. But the engine makers of 
| this country hitherto have enjoyed to such 
| a degree a monopoly in their business, and re- 
| alised such large profits (from 40 to 50 per 
cent.) upon it, that they have been contented 





| chard’s Patent owned by Mr. A. K. Carter, of | ry mechanic, that if a pattern be placed in a! to furnish the old-tashioned small wheel en- 


| Newark, .N. J. and as we have described a num- 


ber of Last and Spoke machines, and others 


| for turning irregular surfaces, we present this 
| week a view ot the machine which has been 
the cause of so much litigation and the pa- 


Congress and will be in full force for 14 years | 


in principle, as it can turn out a duplicate 
or fac simile-of any pattern whatever, and it 
is now brought to such minute perfection in 
all its parts, that an oar blade, a spoke, a last | 


equal facility and equal perfection. At this 
time we can say no more than give a brief 
description of the machine, and reserve some 
other information respecting it till our next 
| number. 
This is a front view as seen looking some- 
| what down upon the machine. A, is the 
| frame. B, is a large drum. C, isa driver 
pulley. D,isaband which from the drum 
passes over a pulley E, and drives its rotary 
cutter wheel F F. This cutter wheel is fixed 
onan axis in a small sliding frame which 
| moves from one end to the other of the lathe, 
' by a cord N, winding upon a spindle lying 
| across the machine which cannot therefore be 
| seen, but which is driven by the large pulley 
| K, thus giving it arequisite slow motion. H, 
| is the pattern axe helve, and G, the rough ma- 
| terial to be cut exactly like H, The pattern 
; and rough material are placed in the lathe— 
represented by the upright frame—and sus- 
tained by spindles. On the back part of the 
machine, there is a curious but beautiful sli- 
ding rest, which is the subject of a patentin | 
itself. It moves along after the cutter wheel 
and has two plane faces on which the pattern 
and cut helve rest. The pattern and helve 
roll upon the planes, while the rest has a 
rockiog motion which accommodates itself to 
all the uneven turning of the patterns, &c. as 
they revolve. For turning long articles, this 
rest is a beautiful and positively necessary 
part ot the machine. To turn a facsimile of 





——— 


lathe and the 
with its axis of rotation similar to that of the 
pattern, and if a guide pressing on the pattern 
directs a wheel with cutters to operate on the 


rough material over a surface like the pattern | 


| 
| 


and an axe helve, are all turned upon it with | constructed. 











The Comet. 





Eacke’s comet was seen on Monday morning 
last, about 2 o’clock, at Cambridge Observa- 
pee by Mr. G. P. Bona. It appeared like 

‘an exceedingly faint nebulous patch of light. 
| It was seen again on Wednesday night and 
Thursday morning, having increased in bright- 
ness since Monday. 





tent for which has been renewed by act of | as guided, a perfect representation of the pat- | "ge speed of 50 miles per hour 


tern will be produced on what was the rough 


from last January. This machine is perfect material—simply by the cutters chipping away 
all the rough material outside cf the axis of 


direction—in other words, all the wood on the 
rough material outside of the pattern. This 
is the principle upon which this machine is 
The cutter frame slides from 
one end to the other of the pattern and the 
small guide seen on the frame pressing on the 
pattern makes the cutters chip away all the 
rough material outside ot the pattern, on G, 
as the cutter frame moves from end to end of 
the lathe. The cutter wheel has three mo- 
tions—a rotary, a horizontal and an eccen- 

tric motion The pattern and row.h materi- 
al revolve in the lathe This is done by three 
pinions on the right moved by the pulley 
seen above K. The speed of the spindles in 
the lathe are regulated by a very excellent ar- 
rangement of a small gang of pulleys and 
straps seen onthe right at the end of the ma- 
chine. These pulleys are operated by a lever 
L, and they are soarranged that a slower mo- 

tionis communicated to the spindles when the 
thicker part of the pattern is to be turned, or 
such a partas an oar blade. The cutter frame 
moves along from one end to the other of the 
| lathe upon a rail, and it is pressed out and in 
according to the shape of the pattern, by the 
upper guide, and the cutter wheel being di- 

rected in the same manner thus cuts the pat- 

tern on the rough material. The strap D, is 
retained in its proper place by a grooved pul- 
ley on the cutter frame, and the whole kept 
firm and snug to the work to be turned. The 
above drawing is taken from a model that has 
been before the Court to establish the princi- 
ple of Blanchard’s invention, and we will 
find more room for other details at another 
time being now limited to a brief description. 





Singular Death. 

Christopher Dunn, of Belgrade, Maine, was 
walking in a room where agun and bayonet 
were hanging horizontally against the wall, 
and atthe moment when his shoulder was 
near the bayonet, the lightning passed from 
the point of the bayonet to his body and kil- 


aterial to be turned be placed | 


gines, and not shown the usual enterprise of 
our American artizans in keeping pace with 
and generally outstripping the improvements 
and inventions of their British rivals. 

We want to see our trains making the ave- 
They will 
do this yet. 

New Rall Road Bridge. 

The Hartford and Providence Railroad 
Company have made a contact with Measrs. 
Harris and Stone, of Springfield, tor the con- 
struction of a Railroad Bridge over Connecti- 
cut River, about three-eights of a mile above 
the present bridge. The price is $77,000— 
$10,000 of which is to be paid in stock. This 
is asaving from the original estimate, which 
was $100,000. The work is te be com- 
menced forthwith, and te be completed by 
the first of November, 1849. 


Principie of Raliroad Damages. 

The Albany Journal says : There is a law in 
this State which holds Railroad Companies 
pecuniarily responsible for deaths on their 
roads. Under this law Mr. Howard, father 
of the young man who was killed in May last, 
by a collision near Herkimer, applied for 
damages, and the Company offered to pay all 
expenses and $2,290 beside. The offer was 
accepted. 








Rallroad between Watertown and Rome. 

The Watertown, N. Y. Journal, says the 
survey of the route of this Road, just com- 
pleted, reduces the distance nearly five miles. 
The estimated expence of construction is 
also reduced about $240,000. The work is 
to be pushed forward vigorously. 


The little Miami and Mad River railroad is 
expected to be ready at the end of the week, 
when there will be an uvinterupted line of 
railroad from Cincinnati to the Lakes. 


Railroads are said to have been highly bene- 
‘cial to the public health ia Boston, in con- 
sequence of the facilities they afford for a 
residence and excursions in the couatry 


Hints to Young Farmers 
Make itarule to read a little every day, 
even if itis but a single sentence. A short 
paragraph will often afford you a profitable 
source of reflection for the whole day. For 
this purpose your agricultural paper is ad- 
mirably adapted. Keep it always within 
your reach so that you may lay your hand on 
itat any moment when you are about the 





led him. 


house. 
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A wérd with our Contemporaries. 

Since the commencement of the present 
vol. of the Scientitic American we have been 
solicited by 900 different papers published in 
this and other countries for an exchange, and 
out of that number we have a!lowed to be en- 
tered in our books as such, over 700 papers 
and periodicals, The expense of furmshing 


such a large number of papers weekly, gratis, | 


is quite a tax upon the Publishers, and that 
we may derive some benefit for so doing, we 
ask our Country Contemporaries to publish 
our Prospectus for Vol. 4, in their respective 
papers four times, which ifdone will entitle 
them to a copy of the Scientific American 
for one year and we will not require that they 
send us any papers in exchange. Many have 
‘yolunteered to do so by publishing our pros- 
pectus as above specified, and those that have 
notor do not, before a new volume commen- 
ces, must not feel disappointed if the Scien- 
tific American ceases its visits to their sanc- 
tums after the next number. Many thanks 
are due our kind contemporaries who have so 
frequently noticed us during the past year and 
it will be with regret if we are obliged to part 
with any of you 
Wilt Gas Expicde. 

If gas escapes in a confined room, 
mixes with the air in the proportion of 1 of 
gasto 7 or 8 of air, it willexplode. If in the 
proportion of 1 of gas to 5 of air, er 1 of gasto 
14 of air, there can be no explosien. Before 
anfficient gas could escape in a room to cause 
an explosion, the inmates would be driven 
out, to avoid suffecation. A gas holder, fill- 
ed with gas, cannot explode, because there is 
ne air within. Gas wiil burn only when in 
contact with the air, otherwise when a burner 
in a house was lighted, the fame would rush 
back into the pipes—a thing that never hap- 
pens. If youwere tomake ahole in a gas- 
emeter, and apply flame, the, gas would burn 


and 





New African Kepublic. 
A benevolent gentleman in Cincinnati, has 
offered the Agent of the American Colo- 
nization Society, for Ohio, the sum of $2,000, 
| for the purchase of a portion of the African 
j coast, outside the present limits of Liberia, to 
| to be paid as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ment can be made. His design is to offer 
the territory tothe colored people of Ohio, 
|Indiana and Illinvis, for their acceptance, 
upon which to establish a new State, in con- 
| nection with the Republic of Liberia. The 
| Agent at Washington, Rev. Wm. M’Lain, re- 
commends that the purchase be made north- 
west of Liberia, so as to include the Gallinas, 
and those other *‘ darkest dens of the Slave 
trade.” This purchase would embrace the 
the coast between the Republic of Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, and forever banish the Slave 
trade from that region. 
Be . Deserted Palace. 

The Royal Pavilion, so long the favorite 
abode of George IV., is now shut preparatory- 
to its being offered for sale. Not a single 
individual is left to disturb the silence that 
reigns throughout the building. Every re- 
moveable article has been taken away, even 
to the grates, which have sold for old iron, 
the keys were delivered up to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, for the purpose of being handed over 
to the Commusioner of Woods and Forests, 
who has now the possession of the property. 
So great was the hurry to lock up the place, 
that the few remaining workmen were oblig- 
ed to finish the packing of the furniture upon 
the lawn. 

High Life Am useme nt. 

Two English gentlemen in high life have 

arranged a wager for one thousand guineas, 

















quietly frem the orifice, the same as from a 
burner. The New York Gas Company had 
a large gasometer destroyed on Wednesday last 
by the fire; it was filled with gas, yet there 
was no explosion. 

These are facts well known to those who 
have made experiments in chemistry. The 
composition fluid or gas, as it is called, used 
for domestic purposes of illumination and 
from which so many sad accidents have hap- 
pened, is only exploded when, mixed with a 
certain quantity ofoxygen. Thereneed be no 
accidents but from the fluid evaporating and 
mixing with the atmosphere and communica- 
ting with the fluid in the lamp. For this rea- 
soa camphene lamps should be perfectly air 
tight and have lopg wick tubes. It is not the 
flame catching the fluid that is the cauee of 
an immediate explosion,,for we have seen this 
take place twenty times without an explosion 
put let 2 certain quantity of the atmosphere 
be mixed with alcohol and tarpentine ina 
gaseous state and that mixture ignited, an ex- 
plosion is certain 

Washington National Monument. 

We are happy to learn that the foundation 
of this structure is moving\ upward asrapidly 
as the nature of such 2 work witl admit. It 
is eigh*y feet square, and of solidstone. The 
m2.) .Ty is said to be so far, most skilfally 
and carefully executed, and promises to do 
great credit to ail concerned im the erection 
of this magnificent memorial ofthe gratitude 
of the American people to the illustrivus Fa 
ther of his country. 

Death of Mre. Wiikes, 

The Newport papers meniion the death of 

Mre Wilkes,the wife o! Capt. Wilkes, who 


that one of them shall sel! one million boxes 
of lucifer matches in the space ef two years, 


penny, and not exceed more than six penny- 
worth to any one individua] ; to commence 
on the 24th day of July, 1848, at York, and 
finish in Huil, 24th of July 1850. 

They ought to be made to mount a four 
story ladder with brick for three years. That’s 
the kind of work to take the aristocratic fun 
out ofthem. 





A great piece of Art. 

Geneva in Switzerland is certainly the 
place at which watches are brought to the 
highest perfection. M. Andre Liodet, who 
resides close to the Hotel des Bergues, has 
just produced a master-piece in this branch 
of the useful arts: it is a watch, which in size 
does not exceed in dimensions a five sous 
piece of France. This minute production is 
the resvlt of seven years’ application, and goes 
as correctly and as long as an ordinary watch. 
In 1843 M. Liodet had the honor of presenting 
to the king of the French several chef-d’ eu- 
vers, and among them a very small watch, 
which was admired by the whole court, 
though much larger than that now alluded 
to. Even at the present day we cannot 
comprehend how the Egyptians were en- 
abled to move, raise, and place the enor- 
mous blocks of stone of which the pyramids 
are constricted. Will it be more easily com- 
prehended how so many microscopic pieces 
have been so put together as to mark the time 
witha precision equal to the most complete 
and finished watch. 


Ohio Iron. 

Few persous are acquainted with the extent 
of the Iron interest in Ohio. It is now be- 
coming a very important branch of manufac- 
ture and a large amount of capital is invested 
inthe business. It has been steadily growing 
in Ohio for some years past. The great seat 
of iron manufacture of the State is in the 
neighborhood of Hanging Rock, oz the Ohio 
River. Within a radius of 20 miles there are 
30 furnaces. Twenty of these are in Oluo 
and tenin Kentucky. 60,000 tons of iron are 
anually manfactured by these furnaces, 


: Moving Balidings. 
The moving and raising of buildings is a 





commanded the South Sea Expioring Expe- 
dition. She was spending the season at the 
Bellevue Hotel, and died during the «sence 
Mrs. Ww. Was 


of her husband in the South. 


the sirter ot Prof. Renwick, of Columbia Col- 
leze, and daughter of Robert Burns’ celebrated 


Biue Eyed Mary 





sight so uncommon and considered such a 
great feat in England, that one of the late 
numbers of the London Illustrated News had 
two or three engravings of a house that was 
lately moved in England. In Yankee land 
such things are common every day occurren- 
ces 





and not sell more than four boxes for one | 


Thimbies. 

The manufacture of many articles of daily 
use is the result of a series of labors that 
would surprise a person who had never given 
a thought to it. And very few imagine the 
amount of actual work expended on such 
articles. If a lady could see the process 
thiough which her thimble passed, from 
the solid bar of silver to the convenient 
instrument she uses, she would be astonished. 
The bar of silver is welded into along ribbon, 
which is cut into small pieces, each piece to 
make the barrel of a thimble. The top is 
cut out ofanother strip of iron or silver.— 
The rim is hammered around a bar of iron 
and soldered, and after the top'is soldered in, 
the whcle thimble is placed on a turning 
lathe and chiseled insice and outside—it is 
then marked with the needle holes, by a 
little roller pressed against it and ornamented 
by various instruments. We have omitted 
several of the processes through which it 
passes. Altogether they cannot be less than 
twenty, and after all the thimble is sold at a 
very small advance on the weight of the 
silver 


~ arf Pressing Machine. 
It is well known that many of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland and Scotland depend entirely 


fuel. This is just the vegetable productions 
of the bogs or mosses, cut with a peculiar 


cellent fuel when well dried and the peasan- 
try in the Highlands have their regular sea- 
sons for cutting, drying and cariying home 
their winter’s peat. Three years ago, the peo- 
ple of Ireland and the West of Scotland expe- 
rienced two great celamities from a wet sea- 
son, viz. a blight of potatoes and the want of 
fuel. As necessity is the mother of invention 
we perceive that Lord Willoughby de Eresby 
has just secured a patent for an improvement 
on a machine for pressing turf on his estates in 
Scotlaad, so as to be somewhat independent 
ofa wet season (no phenomenon there where 
it rains 364 days ina year.) It will bea 
a great blessing to the poor peasantry, who 
get the use of it for little or nothing. It is 
a subject of wonder thxt such a machine was 
not invented before. We are glad to see the 
lord fraternising with inventors, that is show- 
ing smartness enough to attain to such an 
honourable distinction. It is certainly a ra- 


rity. 





The Power Loem. 
The much boasted invention of the power 
Loom is not so modern as some suppose. It 
is related by G. Lancellotti, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century—that an engine 
that would weave four or five webs at a tarn 
—that would move itself and work night and 
day, had been erected at Dantzic. But the 
invention was then suspended because it was 
feared that it would prejudice the poor peo- 
ple of the town. 





Color. 

Colors are only the rays of light reflected 
by different prisms. Two nearly colorless 
substances can make a most sparkling red, 
namely : sulphur and mereury. The sul- 
phurate of mercury isa most beautiful pigment, 
vermilion. ; 


The St. Loais Post and the Mystic Fa- 
mily. 

We would just hint to our mystic brother, 

to be somewhat more generous in giving us 

credit for our original articles. We like the 

praciice as well as the profession of F. L. 

and T 


The grains of minerals are so small in some 
rocks, a3 not to be distinguished from each 
other, and then these rocks are said to be 
compact. When the grains are distinguisha- 
ble from their magnitude, the rock is said to 
be granular in its structure. When the parts 
composing the rock show plane and brilliant 
surfaces on being broken, they are said to be 
crystalline. Rocks are said to be slaty, or to 
have a slaty structure, when they split in 
their layers like common slate. 


A boiler exploded lately in Albany, N. Y. 
injuring 4 men severely. It was owing to ‘oo 
great 2 pressure of steam—it was not supply- 
im; the engine at the time, The safety valve 


upon dried turf, or peat, as it is galled, for | 


kind of spade and dried in the sun. It is ex- | 


Massachusetts the Starting Point. 

Old Massachusetts has ever taken the lead 
in what is great, good, useful and profitable. — 
She established the first school in the United 
States, the first academy, and the first college. 
She set up the first press, printed the first 
book and the first newspaper. She manu- 
| factured the first cloth and the first paper. — 
She planted the first tree and caught the 
first whale. She coined the first money, and 
hoisted the first national flag. She made the 
first canal and the first railroad. She invent- 
ed the first mouse-trap, and washing machine, 
jand sent the first ship to discover islands 
and continents in the South Sea. She pro- 
duced the first philosopher, and made the 
first pin. She fired the first gun in the Revo- 
lution, gave John Bull his first beating, and 
put her hand first to the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence. She invented Yankee Doodle, 
;and gave a name forever and ever to the 
| universal Yankee nation.” 
| And where is she now ? Reaping the 
; reward of her energy and perseverauce. It 
| is no exaggeration tostate that the people of 
Massachusetts are at this moment better fed, 
| clothed, educated and governed, than any 
other nine hundred thousand persons, taken 
| collectively, on the face of the globe. 





Fancy Telegraph Posts. 
| At Portsmouth, Ohio, the people have ex- 
| hibited some classic taste in the erection of 
their telegraph posts. The posts which pass 
through the village are planed and painted, 
each of which 1s surmounted with an ori- 
— design emblematic of the telegraph. 
| On the top of one is an Indian mounted ona 
| full-blooded mustang, bounding at the height 
of his speed, as if the bearer of some itmpor- 
tant intelligence. On another, which, stands 
opposite the post office, is perched a carrier 
dove, in seerming anxiety as regards the tur- 
ther disposition of the billetdoux that is at- 
tached to its neck. On a third may be seen 
a rider, mounted onthe boiler of a steam en- 
gine, keeping farin advance of a streak of 
electricity, while his hat is left far behind 
| streaming inthe wind, and the hair of his 
head appearing to make several ineffectual 
attempts towards a ‘* repeal ofthe union.” 


Destructive Orickets. 

There has been great suffering among the 
Mormons at Salt Lake California, on account 
of a want of provisions, being obliged to kill 
their working cattle for food, and their stock 
of breadstuffs was nearly exhausted. Their 
wheat and barley crops have been entirely 
destroyed by crickets, which appeared in as- 
tonishing numbers, and, like the locusts, des- 
troyed every kind of vegetation in their path. 





The Famine in Newfoundland is disappear- 
ing before abundant harvests and productive 
fisheries. The Labrador fisheries have been 
very successful. 


Lord Ashley has opened a poor man’s lib- 
rary and reading room in one of the poorest 
parts of London, with courses of philosphical 
lectures, at asubscription of three half pence 
per week. 


A vote was takenin the English House of 
Commons on the 9th of last month on the 
expedience of electing members by ballot. 
The motion was carried by a majority ot 9 for 
vote by ballot. 


There are now in this city alone over three 
thousand common groggeries. These spread 
misery and death around like the poisonous 
blasts {rom the Upaian vale. 


It is perhaps not generally known that the 
great wooden Bridge of Derry in the North 
of Ireiand, was erected by an American ar- 
chitect and American mechan’ce. 


Forty eight seamen onboard the American 
ship of war Jamestown, have been flogged 
inthe short space of two months 


The population of the United States is now 
estimated at 20,746,000, and the whole person- 
al and real property at $8,594 ,560,000. 





There were manufactured ai Harper’s Ferry, 





during the year ending 30th June, 1848, 11,- 
000 percussion muskets, and 2,802 percussion 
rifles. 


Doctor C. Morrill has made an aerial voyage 





must have been useless, 





in his balloon from Boston. 








Scientific American. 
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For the Scientific American. 
New York Sait Works. 

In the centre of the Empire State, there is 
a mine of wealth in her subterranean salt 
springs. The manufacture of salt in this 

State has been the means of reducing its va- 
lue throughout the United States. The Salt 
Works are situated near Syracuse, which, in 
1820, consisted of one house in a swamp, is 
now a fine city, containing upwards of 15,000 
inhabitants. It owes its presperity to its ad- 
vantageous situation and its salt works. Its 
salt manufacture has added vastly to its rapid 
growth in wealth and population. During the 
past few years the annual manufacture of salt 
has been from two and a half to three and a 
half millions of bushels. Three bores have 
been made into the earth to the depth of two 
hundred feet, the salt water is forced up by 
steam and water power into a building sixty 
feet above the level. It is then sent through 
pipes and bored logs te the different factories. 
The works extend five miles. It is manufac- 
tured in two ways, by evaporation and boil- 
ing. By the first method, the salt water is 
poured upon abroad surface 12 feet square 
and 6 inches deep, and thus exposed to the 
heat of the sun. Sliding roofs are prepared 
for all the evaporating works, dy means of 
which the salt water is covered in wet wea- 
ther. In dry seasons the vats ‘“‘ dry off” 
twice. The salt that remains is of the best 
quality. The particles are coarse and beauti- 
fully crystallized. The evaporating works co- 
ver a very large area, and from a distant spot 
they very much resemble a broad lake. But 
the greatest quantity of salt is made by boil- 
ing. There are from twelve to twenty large 
kettlesin each building. They are kept con- 
stantly full of salt water, and a large fire is 
constantly burning underneath. The work- 
men under an intense heat, are employed in 
scooping the salt faom the kettles. After a 
little draining itis ready for market. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of barrels of this salt are 
packed weekly and sent to distant places.— 
The State enacted a law a few years ago, 
awarding premiums for all the salt shipped 
to tide water,—out of the State. This in- 
creased the produce and we believe for 
the general benefit of the State. The sait 
springs are not confined to the immediate lo- 
cality of Syracuse, but extend to the East of 
Salina and to the West of Montezuma swamp. 
It is only around Syracuse, however, where 
the springs can be worked profitably. 

At Liverpool, a short distance from Syra- 
cuse, a new salt spring, yielding a good article 
of brine, has recently been put in connexion 
with the old salt works. It is 100 feet deep, 
and is worked to the entire satisfaction of all 
the manufacturers. 

Another is now in process of being dug a 
few rods west of the old Syracuse spring.— 
The pipe, seven-inch bore, has been sunk to 
the depth of 313 feet, with every prospect of 
finding an abundant supply of brine equal to 
other springs. This will soon be put in 
operation, which will make the number ot 
springs from which brine is obtained for the 
manufacture of saltin that city and vicinity, 
as follows :— 

Twoat Liverpool, three at Salina, and. three 
at Syracuse. 

The seven springs in operation now, it is 
estimated will furnish 1,000,000 galions of 
water in twenty-four hours, which will be 
increased by the new spring to nearly 2,000, 
000 gallons. 

The salt business, is rapidly iucreasing.— 
The aggregate amount of salt manufactured 
between the first of January and middle of 
August last year was 1,673,894 bushels ; and 
during the same period of time this year 2,- 
062,134 bushels, showing an increase of 358,- 
240 bushels A ready market is found for 
all that can be manufactured and the demand 
for it increases as its good qualities become 
known. ey - 

The Poor of Eugiand. 

From Parliamentary returns for 1847, it ap- 
pears that the total number relieved during 
the year was one million seven huudred and 
twenty one thousand. Of this great number 
500,000 were able bodied and could not get 
work. Itis proposed in Pailiament to lay 
out land in every parish to employ the poor 
who are able tu work, in cases of being 


American Indian Corn, 

After last year, there can be no doubt but 
more Indian corn will hereafter be exported 
from this country to Britain than ever betore. 
Formerly as an article of export it was almost 
unknown. The people of England did not 
relish it,and were strongly prejudiced against 
it, from the fact, that in the scarcity of 1813, 
the cern sent to England was all heated 
and moulded and the people looked upon it 
asby nature musty. Last year by the process 
of Kiln drying, corn received in England was 
as sweet as when shipped in our harbours, 
therefore we may expect, that to dry our corn 
well, we will always have a market for it. 
But this preserving process must not be ne- 
glected. 

The Philadelphia Ledger states that *‘ at 
25 cents the bushel for Corn at New Orleans, 
farmers generally in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi would be remunerated, and those im- 
mediately on that great river would make 
more money than by cotton at 6 cents. At 
40 cents, the profit becomes important to the 
corn grower on the Ohio and its trivutaries, 
the Cumberland and Wabash, while at 45 or 
50 cents vast suppiies would be drawn from 
a thousand different sources, The margin for 
shipping profit would be ample in either case, 
witha steady demand in Eurepe, unless, as 
it sometimes happens at New Orleans, freights 
should run up to an unreasonable figure. 
The capacity of the West for the production 
of this grain is incalculable. Soon after the 
subject first excited attention in England, 
the question was asked by an officer of the 
British government how much Indian corn 
the West could spare to his country. The 
reply was, *‘ send your order to any single 
State bordering on the Mississippi, and you 
will get all you want.” Tennessee alone pro- 
duces about eighty millions bushels. 

America is the Grainary of the world and 
her agricultural products are the source of 
England’s wealth. In her cotton fields she 
holds the keys of England’s power and in her 
corn fields who carnot behold a source of 
supply to render her the feeding as well as 
the clothing provider for her mother land. 


Sumac. 

This is a stringent shrub used for the pur- 
poses of tanning and dyeing. The best qua- 
lity comes from the Island of Sicily and costs 
the United States no small amount yearly, 
as great quantities are used fur the purposes 
mentioned. The plant or shrub, is a native 
of America and we do not see why it might 
not be cultivated both successfully and pro 
fitably, especially in some of our Southern 
States. It grows best in warm sandy soil. 
It requires a few years after planting to pro- 
duce full crops—stands 10 or 12 years after 
planting until it requires new planting, hence 
a regular series of planting is easily kept up. 
It requires very little labour to prepare the 
land or cultivate the crop—can be gathered 
in by any sort of hands—crop steady and 
sure. Itis prepared for market by grinding 
leaves, &c. at small cost. 


Domestic Architecture. 
There are those who are mourning over de- 
cline and full of splendid architecture,—w ho 
are continually grumbling at the want of mo- 
dern genius in the erection of buildings. But 
although the ancients surpass the moderns in 
the splendour ofdesign—the beauty of form 
and the harmony of parts—yet we far surpass 
them in the more essential parts,—comfort 
and convenience. This is especially true in 
regard tothe dwellings ef the working classes 
All the ancient gorgeous temples and glit- 
tering palaces were the contrast to misera- 
ble hovels, fit only for beasts of burden. A 
better day has now dawned upon the world, 
and as evidence of the reform in the condition 
of the working classes, we have the finest 
demonstration in the houses which are now 
being built, or rather the comfortable houses 
in which they now reside, in comparison 
with the wretched abodes which in the past 
ages were the dwellings of the labouring 
classes. There are great improvements yet 
to be made, science aided by the important 
consideration, *‘that the working men are 
aow sumething” will vet cause a greater ad- 
vance in this all iaiportant constituent of 











thrown out of employment. A good measure. 


human happiness. 





The best way to make Butter. 

Mr. Bement ef Albany, N. Y., a practical 
farmer and Editor of the Journal of Agricul- 
tural Science, says that the best way to make 
the greatest quantity andthe best butter, is to 
strain the milk as soon as milked and keep 
it in a temperature airy and dry of about 55 or 
60 degrees and churn at that heat—never 
much below nor above. The greatest quan- 
tity of cream and butter which Mr. Bement 
ever obtained from the least quantity’ of milk 
was treated as follows. 

The pan into which the milk was strain- 
ed, was tour inches deep and flaring. Another 
made six inches deep and and nearly straight 
in the-sides and just large enough at the top 
to recieve and embrace the upper pan, within 
half an inch of the top, and it should fit tight, 
so that little ifany of the steam will escape. 
A small tube was soldered near the top of the 
under pan for the admission of hot water, and 
a small hole was made on the opposite side 
for the escape of the air while pouring in the 
hot water. The first made was soldered to- 
gether at the top, bnt was found difficult to 
wash and dry; being separate, they can be 
washed and dried without difficulty. 

The milk was strained into the upper pan 
and left atrest for 12 hours ; then the same 
quantity of boiling water was introduced into 
the under pan and suffered to stand 12 hours 
longer, when the cream was found perfectly 
separated and of such consistence that the 
whole might be lifted off by the fingure and 
thumb. 

The cream was churned immediately after 
skimming at atemperture of 58°. In this 
manner first quality of rich yellow buiter was 
obtained in 15 minutes, in the month of 
March. Under the ordinary treatment, much 
less butter would have been obtained, and of 
a white color, insipid, without flavour and 
uofit for table. 

The proper degree of heat for churning is 
most beautifully regulated by Crowell’s Ther- 
mometer Churn—a very fine yankee inven- 
of the old Commonwealth and highly spoken 
of. It consists in having a separate chamber 
for hot water, or cold, as may be needed to 
bring the cream to its proper churning degree 
regulated by a thermometer,—an infallible 
test. 
Energy and Mind. 

Energy is every thing. How meana thing 
is mar with littie motive power! All the 
abilities nature has given him lie useless, like 
a great and mighty machine, ready at every 
point for useful action, but not a wheel turns 
for want of a starting power. A great man 
is like a great machine. He has a great 
power to set in motion the various and immense 
projects which he has in hand ; little motives 
can neither start nor stay him, they may set 
in motion the powers of an ordinary man, 
and render him a respectable. nay, even a 
beautiful piece of mechanism, but never a 
magnificert one. 
Yet there is one thing which renders man 
supremely abovethe machine, By the work- 
ing of his own miod he can improve and exalt : 
himeelt ; by directing his eye to what is great 
and good, he may become so, If, then we 
become what we wish to be, what high objects 
should we aim at and what resolute and ener- 
getic efforts should we ever be making to attain 
them! 

The Fakeers cf Iudia. 
Each one of these beings seemed to be more 
revolting than the last. They are, for the 
most part, young u.en, and their life is one of 
ease and good cheer ; tor, in every place their 
impudence procures them money. Their 
raiment, when, indeed, they have any, is a 


over, as is the whole body, with ashes, which 
gives them a horribly cadaverous hue ; their 
hair, long and dishevelled, is either dyed a 
pale reddish brown, or covered with a wig 
tormed of tufts of camel’s hair, and powdered 
with ashes ; not unfrequently mozeover, they 
put on the top of this, by way of an additional 
head-dress, theiriron potorstewpan! Many 
among them carry a sort of guitar with wire 
chords, or a hand drum. They invariably 
act the part of tyrants towards the poor 5 of- 
ten have [ seen them busily inspecting the 
baskets of the heavy laden bearers, and appro- 


cloak of orange color ; their face is smeared }. 


Preserving Newspapers 

One of the many things which I have to 
regret, says a correspondent of the British 
Banner, when I review my past life, is that I 
did not, from earliest youth, at least as soon 
as I was able to do it, take and preserve some 
good newspaper. How interesting would it 
be now toa sexagenarian to look iuto the 
papers which he read when he was tweive 
of sixteen, or twenty yearsold | iow many 
events would this call to mind which he has 
entirely forgotten! How many interesting 
associations and feelings would it revive !— 
What a view would it give of past years ![— 
What knowledge would it preserve by assia- 
ting the memory! And how many valuable 
purposes of a literary kind, even, might it be 
rendered subservient to ! 

How much doI wish that I could look 
into such a record when composing thie short 
article ! But newspapers are quite different 
things now from what they were sixty, or 
even twenty years ago. They are unspeake- 
bly more interesting and valuable ; ia this res- 
| pect, at least, (I believe in many others,) 
these times are better than the former. For- 
merly the editors of newspapers were obliged 
to strain their witsand exhaust their means 
in order tu obtain matter to fill their pages — 
Now the great difficulty is, to insert all the 
valuable interesting materials thalare poured 
upon them from every part of the world, and 
from every grade and phase of society. Now, 
newspapers contain many of the best thoughts 
of the most highly gifted men, on the most 
taomentous subjects, and their reports of cur- 
rent events are among the most reliable, and 
will furnish an inexhaustable fund of enter- 
tainment to the end of life. 





Taking a Shower Bath. 

Doctor.—Well, how did your wife manage 
her shower bath, deacon ? Deacon.—She 
had realjgood luck. Madame Mood told her 
how she managed. She said she had a large, 
oiled silk cap, with a cape to it, like a fire- 
man’s that came all over her shoulders, and— 
Doctor.—-She’s a fool for her pains—that’s 
not the way. Deacon.—So my wife tho’t. 
Doctor —Your wife did nothing of the sort, 
[hope. Deacon —Oh, no, doctor, she used 
anumbrilly. Doctor.—What, used an umbrel- 
la, what the mischief good did the shower 
bath do her ? Deacon.—She said she felt 
better. Her clothicg did not get weta mite, 
She got under the umbriliy for half an hour, 
tillail the water had trickled off, and said 
twas cvol and delightful, and just like a leetle 
shower bath insummer. Then she took of 
her things; and rubbed herself for half an 
hour after. 





Jokes. 

A joke may change the most resolute will 
of the most ferocious tyrant. All know 
how despotic and ferocious was Henry VIIL., 
of England. He, having some motives for 
discontent with Francis I., of France, sent to 
him, as Ambassador, av English Bishop, whom 
he wished to charge with @ message full of 
gall, pride and menace, This prelate, per- 
ceiving all the peril of his mission, sought 
toexcuse himself. Fear nothing, said Henry 
to him, since if the King of France should 
take your life, I wiil cut off the heads of as 
many Frenchmen as I can lay my hands on. 
True, replied the Bishop, bwt among all those 
heads there would not be one that would fit 
my bust as well as the one which is there 
now! This jest made Henry laugh, and 
ended in causing him to change his resolution, 
Without this, perhaps England and France 
would have written the history of another 
war. 





Make your Geds Young Ladies, 
When you lpave school take care of your 
chamber. It is a good plan to strip the clothes 
off your bed and make it wp as svon as you 
rise from it; by doing it then you can protect 
your hair from lint and feathers, and being 
lightly clothed, your movements are perfectly 
free, and the glow occasioned by exercise 
makes you on a cold morning feel less dread 
ot cow water. Youcan finish making your 
bed and dust your furniture after you are 
dressed ; and betore breakfast if there is time; 
but if not, return and do it as sv0a as possible 





-rialing to themselves their victuals.— Coz. 








after the meal is over. 
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The best spring that we hare ever seen 
for doors is one invented by Mr. Thomas Peck 
of Syracuse, N. Y¥. who is now in this city 
for a short time, to introduce his invention 
—It is se made that the tension of the 
spring cap be regulated for the lightest 
and heaviest doors by sitaply screwing up or 
loasening a barrel spring, which is encased 
in a small iron box and fixed on the door. 
Through the middle of this box there passes 
a spindle to which one end of this spring is 
fastened, and the other end is fastened to 
the side of the box. This spindle has two 
square shoulders, so that the spring may be 
transferred in a minute to answer for a right 
or lefthand door, The traveller is a small 
arm (with a pulley on one end of it,) which 
arm is fitted upon the shouider of the spindle 
and the pulley by the opening and closing of 
the door, moves along a stationary curved 
rail fixed om the lintel of the door. This 
curved rail is so shaped that the door is made 
to move quite free, having the speed regulated 
te prevent jarring, &c. One can be seen at 


our office. 


New Corn Sheiler. 

Quite a sumber of Corn Shellers appear to 
have been recently invented and among the 
rest we percieve one natmed Gordon’s, which 
has recently been exhibiting in Louisville, 
Ky., and praised as being superior te all others 
fora hand machine. It is made to clean the 
corn, separate the cob and impurities from 
the clean, and measures the quantity it shells 
in asack filling it up as discharged trom the 
spout. 


Machine for Reducing Wagon Tyres. 

Some cf our Western exchanges speak high- 
ly of a machine recently invented by Mr. W. 
Matthews, a blacksmith ef Green Co., ILli- 
nois, for reducing the size of wagon tyres, 
bands, &c., cold and without cutting and re- 
welding. We are not in possession of a des- 
cription so as to understand it fully, but if it 
accoinplishes what it purposes, it must be va- 
luable indeed 


Harness Helles Spring. 

The Maine Farmer states that Mr. S. Spoke- 
man has invented a new way to relieve sud- 
den jerks and weight upon horses’ backs, 
which we consicer to be au excellent thing. 
Under each shaft is fastened an elliptic spring, 
the centre of which is connected to the lower 
ends of the staple, which passes freely through 
a hele bered in the shaft and connects with 
the chain that passes ove, the back. This af- 
fords relief to the back of the horse, by let- 
ting the load come down gradually and gently 
at each jolt, and not suddenly and violently as 
in the common mode. 


New Methed of Engraving. 

Two Germans in Philade!phia have discov- 
ered, it is reported, a new method of engrav- 
ing upon stone, said to be simple and good.— 
The design is first to draw upon stone, then 
submit it tothe action of a chemical prepa- 
ration which eats in the pencilled design in a 
few hours; the engraving is stereotyped in 
the usuai manner and blocked ready for use. 

This invention will not affect wood engrav- 
ing yet, for it is very evident that the stone 
wili require touching with the graver also 


Mergers Waiter Wheel. 


We have been informed that the water 


wheel ot Hiram Munger, of Manchester, N 


H_ , is rapidly finding its way throughout the 
United States, and giving great satisfaction. — 
Mr. Munger took the proper course of pub- 
lishing his invention in the Scientiae Ame- 
rican, and thus bringing its merits before the 


public 


Peck’s Improved Door Spring. 


| BOOK BACKING MACHINE. 


| The art of Backing Books is one of nosmall 
physical labor when performed by hand, and 
it is one which is both tedious and trouble 
| some. To lessen this severe labor on the one 
hand and to quicken the operation on the 
other, so as to produce work at a cheaper rate, 
| and equally as good as by hand, Mr. William 
| Leighton, of Portsmouth, N. H., invented and 
| patented the machine which we here intro- 
duce to our readers. 
The nature of the invention consists in a 
sliding horizontal bed or plate having a rack 
on its under side worked by a cog pinion on 


j anaxle. The books to be backed, or rather to 
| have their backs pressed and formed—are pla- 
ced on the book bed, then covered with a 
platten plate and carried under pressure rol- 
| lers and submitted toa severe downward pres- 
sure close to the book backs, while at the same 
| time a grooved circular plate pressed by a 
spring is carried along with the horizontal 
book bed, pressing the backs of the books 
| sideways, giving them the particular form de- 
sired, pressing out all the wrinkles and doing 
more work than four men, and can be attend- 


ed by a boy or girl. 


Figure 1. 











Fig 1, is a front elevation. A, is a bed plate 
made so as to be screwed upona table. B B, 
The platten is 
represented as covering a book H, placed be- 
tween the book bed and it. K, is a weight- 
ed lever on the end of the platten, which, 


is the platten and book bed. 











when the platten is not under the pressure 


| rollers weighs one end down and the Platten 


opens up like a jaw so that the books may be 
taken out or put in. The book H, is now re- 
presented as being carried under the pressure 
rollers which are placed in the inside of a 
strong cross head D, which will be better un- 
derstood by looking at fig. 2. V, is a screw, 
one or more may oe used for regulating the 
distance or space between the pressure rollers 
and the book bed—and thus regulate also in 
a very simple manner the pressure required 
for each size of book E E, are two stand- 
ards, the one fixed on D, and the other on A. 
F F, are two friction wheels which roll upon 
and press the side of the platten and the book 


bed. GG G, represent an elevated railway 
for the book bed to slide on with its rack in 
the space between the two rails. R,is the crank 
for moving the main shaft, and S 18a fly wheel 

on the other end of it. N, is a clutch rod 
| for changing the motion of the book bed, car- 

rying back the book when sufficiently pres- 
| sed (self acting.) This is done by M, a nut 
| on the lever of the platten, which can be set 
| at any point, and which as the book bed and 
platten is carried under the pressure rollers 
| the desired distance, strikes P O, a spring on 
| the clutch rod, and the pinion which moves 





the rack is reversed in motion, likewise the 
book bed. 
} platten down upon the book and the distauce 
to catch is regulated by a set screw so as to 
suit any thickness of book. W J, is a small 
| weighted lever which can be shifted at plea- 
sure for holding the catch. There is another 
kind of catch, however, which dispenses with 


| the use of the weight and lever J W. 


Figure 2. 
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unentil 





This is a top view or ground plan. It shows 
the mode by which the horizontal book bed 
is changed in motion by the clutch rod N, 
when struck by the nut on the end of the 
platten, shifting the clutch at Q, and revers- 
ing the motion of T, which drives the pinion 
shaft that operates the rack on the lower part 
of the book bed. This manner of shifting or 
reversing the motion is well understood by 
any mechanic. A A, isthe bed plate, and D 
the cross head, in the inside of which are the 
pressure rollers. This view shows the torm 
of the cross head. V, is the regulating screws 
seen best in Fig. 1. G, is the lower part cf 
the cross head, in which the friction wheels 
are placed. The pressure rollers can be shift- 
ed up and down by a eet screw as may be de- 
sired—in fact every item seems to have been 
considered by the inventor to make thisa per- 
fect machine. C, is the grooved circular 
plate that forms the back of the books, F, is 
acurved rail on which it slides in the inside 








| of a guide E, where there is a spring with 


its tension towards the back of the book pres- 
‘ sing the grooved plate, This circular back- 
| ing plate catches the back of the book or 
| books and moves along with the book bed and 
| platten under D. There are different groov- 
| ed plates which can easily be shifted to suit 
| every size of book, 

The book or books to be backed are placed 
; on the book bed and covered with the platten, 
then they are carried under the pressure rol- 
lers, and the book backed and finished. This 
machine will no doubt entirely supersede hand 
labor, and come into general use. 

Munn & Co. are the appointed Agents for 
the sale of rights. All information desired of 
price, construction, sale, &c., can be obtained 
by addressing letters, post paid, to this office, 
Those who wish to make a goéd and profita- 
ble investment in a really valuable patent, 
have now an opportunity of no common kind 
presented te them. 





U T, is a catch for holding tke | 
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LIST OF PATENTS 

[_— FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 

| For the week ending August 29, 1848. 

| To William and Thomas Schnebly, Hagers- 
town, Md., for imprevement in Rotary Steam 
| Engines. Patented August 29, 1948. 

| To John Anderson, ef Phenixville, Penn , 
| for improvement in machinery for straight- 
| ening Rail Iron, Patented August 29, 1848. 

To J. and C. Beach, of Canton, Conn, T- 
| Beach, of Springfield, Mass., and W. G. R. 
| Mowry, of Smithfield, R. I., for improvement 
| in machinery for cutting and preparing flax, 
&c. for Carding. Patented August 29, i848. 

To James Bogardus, ot New York City, for 
Sun and Planet Horse Power- Patented Au- 
gust 29, 1848 

To John Mackey, of Napanock, N. Y., for 
improvement in machinery for dressing Axes, 
&c. Patented August 29, 1848, 

To William Fife, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
for improvement in Metallic Pens. Patented 
August 29, 1848. 

ToFrancis Kelsey, of New York City, for 
improvement in Mill Stones. Patented Au- 
gust 29, 1848. 

To William Easby, of Washington, D. C., 
for method of converting fine coal into solid 
lumps. Patented August 29, 1848. 

To Henry Clark, of Eufala, Ala., for im 
provement in the CottonGin. Patented Au- 
gust 29, 1848. 

To John and Thomas McLaughlin, of Ken- 
sington, Penn., for a method of converting rec- 
tilinear into rotary motion. Patented August 
29, 1848. 

To Geor:e Dryden, of Worcester, Mass., 
for improved Turn Table, (tor Railways.)— 
Patented August 29, 1848. 

To Abel Hawley, of Milwaukie, Wiscon- 
sin, fora Floating Excavator. Patented Au- 
gust 29, 1848. 

To James Maull, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
for improvement in the manufacture of Can- 
' vass for Sails. Patented August 29, 1848. 

To Horatio Allen, of New York City, for 
improved Cut-off. Patented August 29, 1848. 

To Jordan L. Mott, of New York City, 
for improvement in Cooking Stoves. Paten- 
ted August 22, 1848. 

To Cornelius Hurst, of New Orleans, La., 
for improvement in Steam Cotten Presses.— 
Patented August 22, 1848. 

To Collins Co., assignee of Elisha K. Roet, 
of Collinsville, Conn., for improvement in 
machinery for Dressing Axes. Patented Au- 
gust 22, 1848. 





DESIGNS. 

To Whitney and Montayna, assignees of 
James H Conklin, of New York City, for 
Design for Stoves. Patented August 22, 1848. 

To Thaddeus Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., for Design for Pedestal for Balances. Pa- 
tented August 29, 1848. 

To A. C. Barstow, of Providence, R. I., 
for Design for Stoves. Patented August 29, 
1848. 

To Charles W. Warnick, of Philadelphia, 
Penn., for Design for Stoves. Patented Au- 
gust 29, 1848. 


Particular Notice. 
Readers of the Scientific American are re- 
ferred to an advertisement of our Patent Agen- 
cy which will be found in another columa 


Engine attached to the Boller. 

We have for sale a new and beautiful two 
horse engine and boiler, made in the most 
compact and substantial manner. The engine 
is attached to the boiler and is moved with it. 
Such is its compactness that the whole could 
be lifted on toa cart and fired up. We will 
Cispose of it for the small sum of $250. 
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To Our Subscribers. 

The next number will complete the third 
volume of the Scientific American. We there- 
fore take the present opportunity of calling 
the attention of our subscribers to the for- 
warding of their subscriptions for the next 
volume. Weare indebted to you generally for 
the interest manifested in the success of a pa- 
per devoted to science and the arts, and for 
the exertions many of you have made to ex- 


tend ite circulation, by not only subscribing | 
yourselves but inducing your neighbors to do | 


so likewise. We repose confidence in the 
intelligence of our readers and their devotion 
to useful information for extending the circu- 
lation of our paper still further among the 
twenty millions of inhabitants ofthese Uni- 
ted States. Our next volume will be a real 
Encyclopedia of useful and instructive infor- 
mation—a paper unequalled for richness of 
illustration, practical knowledge and useful 
information. Volume 4, will contain a histo- 
ry of the Rotary Steam Engine, illustrated 
with more than fifty fine engravings. We will 
also publish a number of Essays, by an emi- 
nent chemist. Our usual varied stores of new 
inventions will still claim our special atten- 
tion, and yours too respected friends, tor it is 
to the Scientific American that the manufac- 
turers now look for what is new in the inven- 
tive world, and the inventors of the United 
States and many in Europe look exclusively 
to our columns as the best means of spread- 
ing abroad a knowledge of their inventions,— 
This is the reason why we have been enabled 


last year to publish the engravings and des- | 


criptions of more varied and useful machines 
than can be found in all the mechanical works 
ever published in our country put together.— 
The simple engravings and descriptions of 
useful machines contammed in this present vo- 


lume are worth themselves the full price of | 


the year’s subscription. Every person is 
aware of this fact, who knows apy thing at all 
about the difficulty and great expense of get- 
ting such kind of information. 

We bave been highly gratified with the 
many flattering letters and testimonials sent to 
us respecting the continued improvements 
we have made in the Scientific American.— 
Every person can easily perceive this who 
will compere our present, with the past vo- 
lume. We promised this at the commence- 
ment, and our friends have generally borne 
testimony to the faithful fulfilment of our en- 
gagements. Respected subscribers, much of 
this is due to you. You have extended our 
circulation and enabled us to publish a paper 
unequalled in real usefulness. Those who 
take the Scientific American do not find it, 
after reading its contents, “ like « tale that ie 
told.” It is a standard work of American and 
other useful inventions and discoveries, and 
a bound volume is both stock and interest of 
the subscription money. Not a copy of our 
first volume can now be purchased, and to 
our subscribers we would say, send in your 
subscriptions now and endeavor to get your 
neighbors to subscribe also, for we do assure 
you that the next volume of the Scientific 
American will be the best book of new and 
useful inventions, mechanism, chemistry, and 
all useful information for the man of science, 
the manufacturer, the mechanic and every 
other person, ever published in the world. 

The Commissioner of Patents. 

The Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives to whom were referred the charges 
against the Hon. Edmund Burke, preferred by 
Dr. Clinton, made a very excellent and full 
report, which is too long for our columns, but 
to show our inventors the confidence that may 
be placed in the Patent Office, we publish the 
following extracts of the report, which speak 
well forthe konor of those who superintend 
the Patent Office business :— 

** In regard to the general averment, that 


the whole of the iwenty-one charges ate tan- 
tamount to charges of fraud, bribery, corrup- 
tion, embezzlement, felony and malfeasance 
in office, after a laborious investigation, the 
committee have no hesitation in saying that 
there is an entire failure of evidence to sus- 
tain the allegation. 

“« There is not even ground for suspicion of 
want of integrity in any particular. The com- 
mittee cannot close this report without bear- 
ing testimony to the fidelity with which the 
duties of the office have been performed by 
the Commissioner, the Examiners and Clerks, 
Many of the causes ot complaint arising from 
the accumulation of business, it is believed, 
| will soon be removed Fy the examining corps, 
under the recent act of Congress increasing it. 

“‘ The committee also report the testimo- 
ny, and offer the following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the 
subject.” 


The Empire State. 

The State of New York has now a popula- 
tion of two and a half millions, and it is the 
great highway of the internal travel of the 
United States and Canada. By means of its 
rivers, canals and railroads it is linked to the 
great lakes, the heart of the mighty West and 
the North, and is the channel through which 
the vast productions of those regions must 
| pour an ever increasing tide. There are over 








| . 
| ot railroads and telegraphs in the State. 


| Its imports amount to over sixty millions of 
dollars per annum, or more than half the im- 
| ports of the United States, and the value of 
| its manufactures is not less than thirty mil- 
\lions, Its shipping is nearly a half a million 
tons, and more than three hundred steamers 
traverse its waters. It has upwards of ten 
thousand school districts, with well appoint- 
ed schools ; one University, five Colleges, up- 
wards of seventy Academies, and one Milita- 
| ry Academy. 
The City of New York is the centre of Art 
|and Commerce. To it comes the mechanic 
with his new machine, the merchant with his 
new cloth, and the farmer with his new crops. 
Here can be found congregated the citizens of 
all nations. The Chinaman and the Malay 
| may be daily seen in our streets. The Tutk 
and the Greek walk through our marts and 
the languages of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, are spoken in our midst. 

Whatever is new is sure to be soon herald- 
ed forth among us, and frequently we are ac- 
quainted with new discoveries made thou- 
sands of miles distant, even before the said 

discovevies are known to the denizens of the 
| regions where they were made. 





How shaill bring out my invention ¢ 

This is the enquiry ef almost every inven- 
tor as soon as an invention is completed, and 
in answer we would say that the dest course 
to bring out an invention, is to publish an en- 
graving and description of it in the Scienti- 
fie American as soon as possible. This paper 
has the most extensive circulation of any Me- 
chanical paper in the world, and the owner 
of an invention by thus showing his discove- 
ry toso many mechanical readers is sure to 
derive immense benefit therefrom. It secures 
to him the credit and profit of the invention, 
enables him to dispose of machines, rights, 
&c. together with many other advantages.— 
We repeat, that the first step in bringing out 
an invention should beto publish an engra- 
ving and description of it in the Scientific 
American. Nearly all of the best inventions 
which are patented at Washington are now 
illustrated in this paper, and those who have 
never had their machines published should 
neglect it no longer. 





\ 
Water as a Lubricator instead of Oi. 


We believe that it is not generally known, 
although noticed by us some time ago, that a 
patent has been granted for a new method ot 
using water in piace of oil, for axles, shafts, 
&c. The inventor is Mr. P.S. Devlan, an 
ingenious machinist of Reading, Penn., and 
his invention has been faithfully and success- 
fully tested, and has been used for some time 
with great satisfaction in the fur cutting fac- 
tory of J. W. Cochrane & Sons, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. When used on a railroad car, the water 
is applied by means of a box screwed to the 





truck of the car, containing the water and a 
small wheel armed with buckets, which is 
pressed against the axle by spiral springs.— 
The revolutions of the axle turn this wheel, 
which throws the water over the journal in a 
constant stream, thus affording a means of lu- 
brication, at once easy and uninterrupted.— 
When oil, which is a non conductor of electri- 
city, is used on journals, the fluid passes from 
their surface to the centre, producing, in a 
short time, an entire change in the iron, 
which becomes very brittle and easily broken. 
This is the opinion of the Scientific Pambour. 
Water, on the other hand isa good conductor, 
and when used in the place of oil, it carries 
off the electricity froin the surface of the 
journals, and thus preserves the iron from any 
injurious changes. This is one of its advan- 
tages, while economy is another and a great 
one. Iron boxes are used in place of the old 
brass kind, and answer as well, while they 
cost but one fifth of the expense and the sav- 
ing in oil is no small item. 

When this invention is applied to shafting, 
the hanger is casf hollow and placed beneath 
| the jovrnal as a reservoir for the water. In 
| that is the small wheel that is pressed up 
against the journal. As the shaft revolves the 
wheel turns with it and lifts the water from 
the reservoir, keeping the journal perfectly 
cool all the time. This invention is highly 
praised by those who have used it, but it has 


| 700 miles of canal, and about the same amount | been introduced to but afew places yet. Mr. 


S.C. Hills, whose advertisement is on ano- 
ther page, is agent for it in this city. 


Steam Navigation of the Pacific. 

The line of mail steamers between New 
York and New Orleans, by way of Havana, 
with its branch to Chagres, will soon be in 
operation. The arrangement is to connect 
with the mail line on the Pacific from the 
Panama to the Columbiariver. This service 
is tobe performed by a steamer touching at 
San Blas and Mazatlan in Mexico, and at 
some of the principal ports in California, 
until it arrives at San Francisco. Thence an- 
other steamer takes the mails and passengers 
tothe Columbia. The whole distance from 
New York to Oregon, between five and six 
thousand miles, will be performed in little 
more than thirty days, Some of the Govern- 
ment steamers ere now fitting out for the 
| Pacific, to extend the mail communication 
| to the Sandwich Islands, and it is contempla- 
ted ultimately to comprehend China in the 
system. It is supposed that the Sandwich 
Islands may be reached in forty days from 
New York. The service will be arranged 
with reference also to a connection with 
Wheelwright’s line of British steamers on the 
Pacific coast of South America. 

The Government pays $490,000 a year, for 
a monthly mail, by this route between New 
York and the Columbia river, and a semi- 
monthly mail between New York and New 
Orleans by way of Charleston, Savannah, 
and Havana. Thecontract isfor ten years 
The steamers are all constructed under gov- 
ernment inspection, with a view to their em- 
ployment, when required, as vessels of war. 

One of the Pacific steamers is in such a state 
of forwardness, that she will be despatched 
to her destination in October next, and twe 
more will follow her successively at intervals 
of onemontheach. The whole line between 
New Yorkand Oregon is expected to be in 
operation next January. 


Twelve horse Engine and Boller. 

Any one wanting asplendid engine and boi- 
ler of the above power for a sum far below 
their cost will do well to read the advertise- 
ment offering them for sale, which appears in 
in another column. We will warrant both 
engine and boiler to be of the very best kind 
in every particular, and we can only add that 
the purchaser will be a fortunate individual. 
Ali the pipes are included. 


Patents Granted. 

Our readers will perceive that the Patent 
Office has made the work fly this week. No 
less than 17 Patents weregranted. Three pa- 
tents were granted to inventors in this city, 
and four to inventors in Philadelphia, allow- 
ing Kensington to be part of it. We perceive 
that our friend, Mr. Clarke, of Eufala, Ala., 
Las secured the patent for his Eureka Cotton 















British Cetton Factories. 

In the city of Glasgow there are 42 eotton 
factories containing 18,000 looms, and em- 
ploying on an average 12,000 females and 1500 
males, A year ago twelve of these factories 
were idle and nearly all the rest on halftime. 
Now only five are idle and all the rest are on 
full legal time, 10 hours per day. The wa- 
ges have been reduced 10 per cent for de- 
crease in the hours of labor, but the opera- 
tives prefer this, and it ie calculated that the 
wages will gradually rise to the old standard, 
by an understanding among manufacturers to 
raise a little on the price of goods. This is 
the latest news, so that it seems while cur 
factories here are stopping, trade is getting 
better across the big herring pond. All the 
spinning factories are work ing full time. 


Cotton Factories of Pennsyivania. 
The cotton factories in Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny City, that were recently stopped by a 
strike of the operatives, in refusing to work 
more than 10 hours per day according to a 
recent law, have all again we believe, comr 
menced operations on the ten hour system.—— 
The wages of the operatives, however, have 
been reduced generally 16 per cent. We would 
recommend a Convention of our manufactu- 
rers from all the States te be held and unite 
upon a universal 10 hour system. At present 
neither Pennsylvania nor New Hampshire 
can cope with other States that work !4 hours. 
This is not fair play. Manutacturers can re- 
medy this, and 10 hours is just as profitable 
to one as the other, if fair prices can be se- 
cured, and surely this is not impossible, 


The Frankiln Institute Philadeltphia, 

The Exhibition of the Franklin Institute 
for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, will 
open to the public on the i7th of October, 
and continue till the 19th. The room willbe 
prepared tor the reception of goods on the 
13th of the same month. Mechanics and 
others are requested to send their productions 
early in order that the arrangement may be 
perfectly in time for full display of the pro- 
gress of the Mechanic Arts of the country. 


Disease and Electricity. 

A letter from Petersburgh July 13 mentions 
an interesting fact, in connection with the 
When 
the cholera broke out there, the air was so pe- 
culiarly changed, that no electrical machine 
would produce a spark, and a magnet which 
before then had sustained a weight of i2\bs. 


appearance of the cholera in that city 


would scarcely raise 4 lbs. 

It is perhaps useless to say, that some other 
circumstance besides the presence of cholera, 
was the cause which affected the maguet, 


Unprecedented Demand for Oid Papers, 


At the commencement of the present vo- 
lume of the Scientific American we had near- 
ly one thousand complete setts of the prece- 
ding volume on hand. Since that time we 
have had 500 copies of those setts bound, and 
the balance have been ordered by mail and 
sent in sheets. We are now obliged te inform 
our patrons that we are unable any longer to 
furnish complete setts in sheets, and that we 
have but fifty more copies left, which are 
bound. The price of the remaining fifty co- 
pies which are left will be herealter $3 per 
copy (neatly bound,) or we can furnish a few 
more copies in sheets, minus Nos, 1, 10, 16, 
17 and 46, at $2 per sett. All the numbers 
of the third volume can be had yet, at the sub- 
scription price. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


Persons wishing to subscribe for this paper 
have only to enclose the amount in a letter di 
rected (post paid) te 

MUNN & COMPANY, 
Publishers of the Scientific American, New 
York City 
Terms.—$2 a year; ONE DOLLAR IN 
ADVANCE—the remainder in 6 months 
Postmasters are respectfully requested to 
receive subscriptions for (his Paper, to whom 
a discount of 25 per cent will be allowed. 
Any person sending us 4 subscribers for 6 
months, shall receive a copy of the paper for 
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Arts, Manufactures and Ma- 

chinery. 

Copying by Turning.—Impressions from 
the same piece of Copper plate.— Stereo- 
typing and multiplied Copying. 

The Art of turning might perhaps itself 
be classed among the Arts of Copying. All 
work which is executed on a mandril par- 
takes in some measure of the irregularities 
ef that mandril, and the perfeet circularity of 
section which ought to exist at every part, can 
only be ensured by an equal accuracy in the 
mandril and its collar 

Some very singular specimens of an Art of 
Copying, not yet made public, were brought 
from Paris a short time since. A watch-maker 
in that city name of Gonord, had contrived a 
method by whick he could teke from the 
same copper plate impressions of different 
sizes, either larger or smaller than the origi- 
nal design. Four impressions of an Eagle 
were examined by a late artist equally dis- 
tinguished for his skill and for the many me- 
chanical contrivances with which he enrich- 
ed his Art The largest was four times the 
superiicial size of the emallest, and no lines 
were detected in one which had not corres- 
pending lines in the others. There appeared 
to be a difference in the quantity of ink, but 
nene in the traces of the engraving. The 
processes by which this regular operation 
was executed have not been published, but 
two conjectures were formed at the time 
which merit notice. It was supposed that the 
artist was in possession of some method of 
transterriag the ink from the lines of a cop- 
per plate to the surface of seme viscous fluid, 
and also of transferring the impression from 
the fluid to paper. If this could be accom 
plished, the Print would be exactly the same 
size as the copper from which itis derived ; 
but if the viscous fluid werecontained in a 
vessel having the form of an inverted cone 
with a small aperture at the bottom, the 
liquid might be lowered or raised in the ves- 
sel by gradual abstraction or addition through 
the apex of the cone ; in this case, the surface 
to which the printing ink adhered would 
diminish or enlarge, and in this altered state 
the impression might be retransferred to pa- 
per. It must be admitted, that this conjectural 
explanation is not without considerable dif- 
Geulties, for although the converse operation 
of taking an impression from a liquid surface 
hes a parrallel in the Art of marbling paper, 
the possibility of transferring the ink from 
the copper to the fluid requirés to be proved. 

Another and more plausible explanation 
js founded on the elastic nature of the com” 
pound of glue and treacle, a substance already 
ip use in transferring engravings to earthen- 
ware. It is conjectured, that an impression 
from the copper plate is taken upon a large 
sheet of this composition ; that this sheet is 
then stretched in both directions, and that 
the ink thus expanded is transferred to paper. 
If the Copy is required to be smaller than 
the original, the elastic substance must first 
be stretched, and then receive the impression 
from the copper plate: on removing the ten- 
sion it willcontract, and thus reduce the size 
oft the design. It is possible that one transfer 
may net in all cases suffice, as the extensibi- 
lity of the composition of glue and trecle, 
although considerable, is still limited. 

Perhaps sheets of Indiaa rubber of uniform 
texture and thickness may be found to answer 
betier than this composition, As it would 
require considerabie time te produce impres- 
sions in this manner, and there might arise 
some difficulty in makiog them all of pre- 
cisely the same size, the process might be 


rendered more certain aud expeditious, by 


performing that part of the operation which 
depends on the enlargement cr diminution of 
the design only once ; and, instead of priat- 


ing from the soft substance, transfering the 
design from it to stone : thus a considerable 
portion of the werk would be reduced to an 
Art already well known, that of Lithography. 

Stereotype plates are Copied, by the Art of 
casting, from moulds formed of plaster of 
Paris. 

Those moulds are themselves Comed by 
exsting the Plaster ina liquid state upon the 
moveable type set up by the compositor, 

fit ss here that the anton of the intellec- 


place. Through how many stages of repeat- 
ed Copying the matter which is here deiiver- 
ed to the reader may have travelled, we shall 
leave involved in a veil which his sagacity 
may be penetrated ; merely observing, that 
in numerous instances the metal tar outruns 
the mechanica! Copyist.] 

These moveable types, the obedient mes- 
sengers of the most opposte thoughts, the 
most conflicting theories, are themselves Co- 
pies, by casting from moulds of copper call- 
ed matrices. 








The lower part of those matrices bearing 
the impressions of the letter or character in- 
tended, are Copies from punches on which 
the same character exists in relief. 

These steel punches are not themselves en- 
tirely exempted from the great principle of 
Art. Many of the cavities which exist in 
them, such as these in the middle of the 
punches for the letters a, 6, d, e, g, &c. are 
produced from other steel punches in which 
these parts are in relief. 

In every department of Manufacture, the 
principle of Copying contributes to the uni- 
formity and the cheapness of the work pro- 
duced. 





For the Scientific American, 
The West and Rural Villages. 


The Western Prairies are vast rolling plains 
which indicate the certainty of alluvial de- 
posit, and seem to favor the idca that the nor- 
thern part of our globe was not so elevated at 
one period as it now is. There can be no 
doubt but the valley of the Mississippi was 
ence the bottom of a boundless inland sea, 
and was prepared gradually to lift its head 
above the waters, to afford a place for man to 
dwell on and rear up cities more mighty than 
those on the plains of ancient Asia, or mo- 
dern Europe. The Prairies are rich in agri- 
cultural productive qualities—generally hav- 
ing a soil three and four feet deep. The State 
of Illineis alone, has agricultural capacities 
to feed comfortably 60,000,000 inhabitants. It 
will no doubt be long before she has such a 
population, if ever, but if ever she has, they 
wilt not need to starve; if the sun shines and 
the rain falls. At present the population on 
our prairies is sparse, but every year there 
cometh new settleis to break up the fallow 
ground. Itis really a curiosity to see a new 
settler enter with his plough upon the unbro- 
ken bosom of the broad prairie. A break up 
plough is a huge strong machine adapted by 
Yankee ingenuity for the very purpose of 
** clearing the way.” Five and six yoke of 
strong oxen are attached to the huge instru- 
meat. The mould board is about an inch 
thick, the share of the thickness of a twoiach 
bar of iron, and the other parts in proportion 
The coulter is strong enough to cut through 
the root of the most stubborn shrub, of which 
there are thousands and some bearing the 
most beautiful flowers. It has a foot knife on 
it, in the rear partof which the plough point 
is inserted so as to stiffen the machine, and the 
the ceulter thuscuts horizoutally and perpen- 
dicularly at the same time. The plough cuts 
only about 6 inches deen but lays over a flat 
sod 18 inches broad, which is left te rot and 
decay under a summer san. The breaking 
up of a prairie, is the only expensive part of 
a farmer’s busivess, after stocking his farm.— 
Io three years, he will have a farm, more ea- 
sily wrought than the oldest in the Eastern 
States. With health the West is the place for 
a man to make a living and it is there where 
rural villages of mechanics and farmers would 
prosper well. But every one must have bis 
own vine and fig tree to sit under, and as Em- 
erson hath it, ** Each sit on his own throne.” 
Republican hamlets of this description might 
be a great blessing to our own city popula- 
tion, aud societies of working men might con- 
tribute and lay up a fund tor this purpuse, but 
it must be reciprocal, it must be equal, each 
must pay alike, each must share alike, each 
must have his own, and the fund should only 
be a collective treasury to gather in, or ag in- 
ducement to pay in money that might be 
thrown away carelessly by tnany mechanics. 
Much good might in this way be done, but 
there must be no risk, aod this cau be avoid- 
ec. The qualifications of the settlers must be 
honesty, totelligence and industriots habits, 
and the ability of making cloth, building huw- 








tual and the mechanical departments takes 


ses, aches’ oad raising food, and with 





these qualifications, all the necessaries and 
comforts of life can be easily secured, along 
with a perfect republican independence. 
These ideas are not Utopian, nor do they 
savor of novel impracticable philosophy, but 
are thrown out as hiots to develope more and 
more the benefits of a free government in the 
formation of minor republican institutions 
which will strengthen and beautify the gene- 
ral federacy as drops of water tend to form 
the great ocean. G. R. 


Patent Fish Hooks. 

Many of our readers are aware, that some 
trouble about Fish Heok Patents was experi- 
enced in this city by the purchase of part of a 
patent by aMr Marsh from Connecticut, who 
came here with $500 to speculate, but who un. 
fortunately, (for we believe him to have been 
deluded or demented) lost both is money and 
his freedom. We do not know whether fish 
hook inventions are worth a single red cent 
or not, we at least prefer the old hook with- 
out spring or sockdologer. Knowing thatthe 
following claims of the patentees, tor the pa- 
tents granted last week, will be of some inte- 
rest to some of our readers, we here present 
them. 

To D. Ellis and C. F. Grilley, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn , for improvement in Spring Fish 
Hook. Patented August 15, 1848. Claim. — 
What we claim is the application of a catch 
or dog, attached to a fulcrum on the main bar 
or shaft of the spring fish hook, in sucha 
manner that when the hook is set, one end of 
the catch or dog may rest in a notch or hole 
in, or against the projection on the heel of the 
shaft of the striking hook, or gaft, soas to se- 
cure it firmly in 1s position, and not allow 
ot its being sprung by any strain on the line 
or cord, by either the weight of the hook and 
bait, when casting it into the water, or the 
motion of a live bait while in the water ; and 
the other end in such a position, near to, and 
a little below, the point of the baited hook, as 
toallow the mouth of the fish readily to press 
it back, and spring the hook. 





To William P Blake, ot New York City, | 


for improved Spring Fish Hook. Patented 
August 15, 1848. Claim.—What he claims 
is the construction of an expanding spring 
hook with a catch without moveable joints, 
bearings or slides ; and in such a manner that 
when set it occupies about the same space as 
an ordinary hook, also the confining of the 
hook ina set state, (so that the biting of the 
fish will spring it) by means of a notch or 
projection on one limb or shank of the hook 
into or on which the opposite limb or shank 
catches. 





Hunting the Hipopotamaus. 

The hunters contrive various ways of tak- 
ing these huge animals. Sometimes they 
o’g aditch :nto which they fall when they 
come upon the land, and sometimes they shoot 
them in the water. 

A traveller, who went into Egypt, says» 
that some men having seea two of these ani- 
mals go out of the river Nile to feed on the 
land, he succeeded in taking them in the 
following manner. Thinking they would 
go intothe water where they went out, he 
sent some men to dig a large ditch near the 
bank of the river atthat place) This ditch 
was covered with thin boards, not strong 
enough to bear these animals, and over the 
boards was strewed some dirt, so that they 
could not see their danger. Inthe evening 
as the animals were returning to the river, 
they both fell into the ditch. The traveller 
being told of this, went tothe place withsev- 
eral menand destroyed these huge creatures 
with a small cannon. Their skins were 
preserved in salt,so that they might be sent 
to Europe, and it took four hundred pounds 
of salt, for each skin on the back, was an 
inch thick, and when dried were sohard that 
that neither a sword nor a ball from a gun 
would go through them. 


It is very ridiculous for gentlemen tochange 
sides with ladies at every corner, so as to give 
them the wall side of the walk, and to file out 
of a yew at church to let a platoon of women 
march up to the other end, but while thecus- 
tom exists, women should go early to church 
The former custom should be struck down at 
once, it is sy fuulish, 








Changes in the Relative Levei of Sea and 
and Land, 


The observations of science have demon- 
strated the fact, that the Island oft Great Bri- 
tain has been submerged in the ocean, to the 
height of at least 1700 feet above the present 
sealevel. Mr. Robert Chambers has recently 
produced an interesting work on this subject, 
in which he advances and very ably main- 
tains the theory, of the recession of the sea, in 
opposition to that of the upheaval of the land. 
The following extract presents a condensed 
summary of the author’s reasoning on the nu- 
merous data furnished by observation and of 
the inference deduced therefrom : 

** It has been my task to examine the here- 
tofore known examples of ancient sea mar- 
gins, with a view to ascertain if they bore any 
relations to each other ; to follow out a chain 
of research amongst similar, though less ob- 
vious markings at higher levels ; and to ascer- 
tain if these also stood in any natural rela- 
tionship ; the final object being to determine 
as far as possible the questions above cited 
regarding the mode and circumstances of the 
shift of relative level. 

The general result is that the superficial 
formation bear the marks of former levels of 
the sea at various intervals up to at least 
twelve hundred feet, thus involving the Glenroy 
terraces ; and that the markings in the several 
districts examined, as well as in the adjacent 
coasts of France and [reland, do all of them 
fallinto such conformity as to prove that 
the shift of level has been effected from at 
least that height with perfect equality through- 
out. This conformity in the levels over so 
large an areais, of course, favorable to the 
idea of a recession of the sea, as opposed to 
that of an elevation of the land ; since it is 
precisely what would result from the former 
operation, while there is an obvious difficulty 
in supposing that so large a portion as the 
crust of the earth conld be subjected torepeated 
upheavals, and yet to preserve, from first to 
last, the originai relation ot the levels of its 
various parts to the centre of the earth, that 
between Paris and Inverness not a vertical 
foot of derangement could be detected.” 

Mr. Chambers also refers to certain terraces 
in America, and had he viewed them with his 
eyes, his opinions would have been doubly 
strengthened. There are abundant evidences 
throughout this State at least, of the receding 
of waters, not the upheaval of land, among 
which the Ridge Road from Rochester to 
Lockport, 60 miles in length, is good evi- 
dence. But we hold to the doctrine of an 
elevating cause too,—there are as strong evi- 
dences of the one as the other. 

The Gailibility of Mankind. 

Man is considered but a creature of mer- 
chandise, in every sense ofthe term. Decep- 
tion is the rul*ug practice for securing either 
wealth er power. The quack-doctor has a 
cure for every ill. There is no use of any 
man dying now-a-days,—the resurrection pill 
has settled that question ; and it is common to 
see advertisements at the doors of dry good 
stores, ‘* Seiling off below cost,” “selling off 
at cost,” &c. These men are exceedingly be- 
nevolent to the public. They take the trou- 
ble te lay out their money, buy goods, ship 
them, pay store rent, and retail them all at 
cost, so that the public might get cheap 
goods. Such charity ought to have its re- 
ward. Your great men too, are exceedingly 
benevolent. Not one of them who has labor- 
ed hard to be elected to some important of- 
fice, but does it all in order that they might 
** do the State some service.” When making 
a speech, afier being elected it is always * I 
thank my feliow citizens for the bigh honour 
conferred upou me in electing me to repre- 
sent your interests in the Congress of our 
couatry.” He never looked to his owa inte- 
resis—charitable man. 





Camphene Lamps being filled while light- 
ed ure supposed to explode in consequence ot 
the liquid touching the flame. This ts an ere 
ror. They explude without bringing the li- 
quid in contact with the flame. The liquor 
gives out a gas which takes fire and causes the 
explosion, The lamp should never be open- 


ed or filled while buraing. A number of ve- 
ry offlicting accidents have eccurred by peo- 
ple titling a campheue lamp without blowing 
vut the light, 
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Show them to your Friends, 

With the present number we send to each 
of our subscribers a prospectus of the forth- 
coming volume, earnestly requesting their 
aid in extending the circulation of our paper. 
As well wishers of Art and Science, as sub- 
scribers tothe Scientific American, we feel 
assured that they would, without further per- 
suasion, do all in their power to help on our 
enterprize. But we are determined that those 
who exert themselves on our behalt shall re- 
ceive a proper testimonial fortheir kindness. 
We have lately prepared for them a most va- 
luable gift—a work containing the Parent 
Laws or THE Unrrep Srares, together with 
information upon al? Patent Office business, 
including full directions for taking out 
Patents, method of making out the specifi- 
cations, claims, drawings, models, buying and 
selling rights, caveats &c &c. Itis one of the 
most’ valuable works which have ever been 
published in this country, and will provea 
treasure toits possessor. We propose to pre- 
sent a copy of this rare work to all who will 
obtain for us three subscribers, and asthe gift 
will in a hundred fold repay for the trouble 
taken to obtain it, we expect to be obliged to 
give away a great many copies. The lucky 
ones will receive their presents by mail as 
soon asthe three names with the subscription 
money reach us. It will be an easy matter 
for them to obtain two names besides their 
own, particularly, if they will show the pros- 
pectus among their friends and persuade them 
to subscribe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“E. L. of Penn.”—We could not tell 
whether you meant the tubes in the boiler 
or the pipe of draught, or the opening 
through the centre. You should have been 
more particular in language. If you mean 
the diameter of the boiler, have it narrow 
enough to be easily cleaned ; if a water tube, 
let it be two and a half inches on the outside ; 
if a draught tube or pipe have it ten inches in 
ciameter. For the bituminous coal, recollect 
that it must be oftener cleansed than for an- 
thracite, but the difference in diameter must 
not be much greater. 

“A. H of N. ¥.”—We know of no plan to 
close the pores of oak casks, that would not 
be injurious tothe timber for such purposes. 
We have been informed that both saws and 
cutter wheels have been used for stave joint- 
ing, but cannct say which is most approved 
nor where they may be both seen in operation 
The cutters must be best. 

“W F.L. Esq. of Rochester.”"—Your va- 
luable communications have come to hand 
and are under consideration for publishing. 
Many thanks for your kindness. 

““W. B. S.of N. H.”—We have never been 
in the small beertrade, consequently cannot 
inform you of all the particulars concerning 
its manufacture. 

“E.R. of Mass.”—The Mile Indicator, has 
been long konwa and plenty are made in this 
city. 

‘© A. L. of Mass.”"—The published descrip- 
tion explained the principal fully with the 
exception of the pattern revolving, and this 
could not be objected to ifyou chose to use 
it. You will perceive that we performed not 
a very easy task with the materials at com- 
mand. 

« J, L. P. of Mass."—At present we do 
not know the mode of producing the ename) 
on the paper you have sent, but we shall en- 
deavor to get the information if possible 

** A. M. of Penn.”—The grooved cylinders 
of hard wood look to us as something good for 
the breaking of hides, but at present we 
know of nothing betterin use than the fulling 
stocks. 

“*S, B. of Md.”—We are much obliged to 
you for the information. 

“ H. B. of N Y.”—Each application takes 
its turn. The mode of making cast iroa into 
melieable iron is a process which will take 
some space and time to describe. We wil! 
try and send you the information, One mode 

is patented. 

** A. H. of Maine.”"—Your model must be in 
the Patent Office by this time, It was for- 
warded when we sent the specification 
Sometimes there is considerable delay at the 
Custom House Agent’s Office. 





** J. M. O’B.—Yours has just come te hand 
We shall give it attention. See next number. 
You were not mistaken about an adequate 
force in the Patent Office. 

“ W. H. E. of Ky."—We cannot tell what 
length of boiler may be most suitable for your 
purpose, only that it is required to be one 
third longer than for coal. Build your chim- 
ney thick at the base with brick, if you use 
brick, to retain the heat. The proportion of 
the chimney to the flue must be equal in area 
But we assure you there is no standard. We 
would prefer to construct one of one-third 
less diameter than the flue, with agentle in- 
crease of diameter to the top. You cannot 
go wrong to have a boiler a little larger than 
the amount of steam you need and by having 
adamper in the chimney, you can regulate 
the draught. 

“ D. E. S. S. of Penn.”—The plan of the 
rotary engine is not new, but the water ram 
is. We know of none like itand have no doubts 
of a patent, tor it must be a useful improvement. 

“ J. S. D. of Jafirey.”—On page 286 of this 
volume Scientific American, there is an ac- 
count of an artificial hand made by Kratch- 
mer and Kildea, Dock st., Philadelphia. 

* J. F. C.of Conn.”—When A, the inven- 
tor, puts up the improved part of the machi- 
nery by contract, he surely makes sale of the 
same, and no after patent will allow him or 
any other person to make a purchaser pay 
twice. If the assignment had been made to 
B, before A built for C, then he would be 
responsible to B, 

* J B. of Mass.”—Gutta percha and linen 
threads have been combined in England and 
secured by Brooman in his patent for a new 
fabric. In our opinion it would make a very 
indifferent tape, for (he pure gutta percha be- 
comes as hard as horn and therefore it would 
not be sufficiently flexible’ We know of no 
substance to equal good linen tape, although 
it has the fault which you mention. 

« §. E. of Conn.”—Your plan of a Dock is 
oid. It is the same as all those built in Liv- 
erpool. In this city, considering the continu- 
ed depth of water, our section docks are the 
best in all their adaptations. 

«OO. P. B. of lilinois.”"—Your plan‘of a 
speke machine is similar in principle to one 
invented in Portland, Maine, and for which 
letters patent Lave been applied for, but in 
our opinion will not be granted, asthesame 
principle has been known and applied in 
regular turning for a number of years. 

“J. S. of Ky.”"—All your papers and model 
have been sent to Washington. 


Advertisements 


GG Turis paper circulates m every State in the 
Union, and is see principally by mechanics and 
manufacturers. Honce it may be considered the best 
medium of advertis.ng, for those who import or man- 
ufacture machinery, mechanics tools, or such wares 
and materials as are generally used by those classes. 
The few advertisements in this paper are regarded 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies. 

Advertisements are inserted in this paper at the 
follewing rates : 

One equare, ot eight lines one insertion, $ 0 60 
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The Best Patent Agency in the United 
States. 


HE subscribers would respectfully give notice 

thatthey still continue to attend to Patent Office 
business as usual. The longexperience they have 
had in securing patents, together with their unri- 
valled facilities, enables them to say that THE 
BEST PATENT AGENCY, in the United States, 1S 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN, New York. It is not necessary, as commonly 
supposed, for an inventor to make a journey to Wash- 
ington in person,in order to secure a Patent, as he 
cannot in any manner hasten ihe Patent or make his 
invention more secure. Any business connected 
with the Patent Office may be done by letter, 
through the Screntiric American Orrice, with the 
same facility and certai ty as though the invento: 
came in person. From a wani of knowledge on this 
point, applicants for patents are often obliged to 
submit to great vexation, with loss of much money 
and time They also frequently full into the hands 
of desigaing persons, avd lose the r inventions as 
well as money. Those who wish to take out Pat 
ents or enter Uaveats, should by all means have the 
busivess transacted through the Sci+ntivic Ameat- 
can Orrice, as they may then «ry upon its being 
done in a straight forward and prompt manner, on 
the very lowest terms. All letters must be Posr 
Pas and directed to MUNN&CO, 

Publishers of the Scientific American, 
128 Fulton etreet, New York. 
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CHUCKS 


FOR 
TURNING LATHES 
For sale by the Manu- 
i Hae facturer’s Agente, 
"i INA QUINCY & DEALA. 
i (WF PIERRE, 81 John street, 
i New York. s2 3m* 
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A Two Horse Engine and Bolier For 
Sale. 


J= received from the manufactory and forsale, 
price $250, anew and splendid two horse engine 
aud boiler, made in the very best manner, complete 
inevery respect. They are of the latest pattern, the 
engine attached to the boiler in order tooccupy but 
little space. The necessary steam pipes are inclu- 
de’ and as the connections, which are stationary, 
are already made, it can be sent in running order, 
to any part ef the United States. No mason work or 
soldering is required, and the purchaser, to put it in 
operation would have only to make a fire in the fur- 
nace. MUNN & CO. 
s2 Publishers Scientific American. 


Judson’s Stave Dressing Ma- 
chine. 


HIS Machine, on which Letters Patent were 

granted May Ist, 1847, has been in successful 
operation for the past year, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of staves have been dressed by it. It is war 
ranted to dress the same quantity of staves with as 
little poweras any that can be started, also leave 
the full thickness on thin edges and thin ends, and 
conform as near to the crooks and twists of the tim- 
ber as can be desired. The jointing of the machine 
which accompanies it, has been subjected to the se- 
verest test, and pronounced superior to that perfor- 
med by hand. Application for a patent on the Joint- 
er has been made. 

Large quantities of Hogsheads and Shooks made 
with staves dressed and jvinted with their machines 
have been sold and used to the entire satisfaction 
of the purchasers. 

For rightsani machines address the proprietors 
attheir Manufactory, Artizan street, New Haven, 
Connecticut, where machines in full operation may 
be seen. JUDSON & PARDEE 

New Haven, July 17,1748 jy 29 3m* 





A Tweive Horse Steam Engine and Lo« 
comotive Boller for one haif thelr cost. 


Bors the »bove are of the very west KIND, near- 
ly new and in perfect running order Their cost 
when new was $1600. The engine is a horizontal 
one, of simple construction, and is a splendid piece 
of work. The boiler is of the heaviest wrought iron 
made in the very best manner, and with proper care 
will be warranted to last for 10 years. The cost of 
fuelis 40cents perday. The above are now offer- 
ed for sale to close a concern for $800, cash. It isan 
opportunity seldom met with. They may be sent 
with pe) fect safety toany part of the United States, 
and if desired, an engineer will accompany and put 
themin operation. Apply to 
MUNN & CO., 


Scientific American Office, New Vork. 
Letters must be post paid. auld tf 


Lap welded Wrought Iron Tubes 
FOR TUBULAR BOILERS, 
From 1 1-4 to 6 inches diameter, and any 
length, not exceeding 17 feet. 
HESE Tubes are of the same quality and mans 
facture as those extensively used im kK. 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, Ws 


rine and other Steam Engine Boilers. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 


= “ 28 Platt «treet, New York 
Johnson’s Improved Shingle 
Machine. 


HE Subscriber having received Letters: Patent 

for an improvement in the Shingle Machine, is 
now readyto furnish them at short notic ec, aad he 
would request all those who want a goo | mechine 
for sawing shingles, to call on him and » xamine the 
improvements he has made, as one eighi nh mere shia- 
gles can be sawed in the same giveo time than by 
any other machine now in use. 

Augusta, Maine, Oct.1, 1847. J- G. JOHNSON. 


GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 
REMOVED. 
HE SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agent 
cy from 189 Water to 43 Fulton street. 

The object of this Agency is to enable inventors te 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or Patent Rights. 

Charges moderate, and no charge willbe made un 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon moderates 
terms. Applications can be made to the uadersign 
ed, personally or by letter post paid 
aus SAMUEL C. HILLS, Patent Agent. 


Johnson & Robbins, 


Consulting Engineers and Counsellors 
for Patentees. 


Office on F street, opposite Patent Office, Washing 
ton, D.C. ji7 tf 





—<% 


NEVILLE 


{iG The above is prepared to execute all ordersat 
the shortest notice and on the most reasonable terms 


To Mill Owners. 


AVILAND & TUTTLE’S Patent Centre Vent 
Pressure Water Wheel.—These wheels are now 
in successiul operation in many towns in Mame, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and ere found to 
surpass in power and facility of adaptation any wa- 
ter wheel now in use. This wheel wes awarded the 
silver medal at the Fair of the American Instizute 
recently held in New York and a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in Boston 
The wheels are manufactured end for sale by the 
FULTON IRON FOUNDRY CO., South Boston, 
Mass.,—where the wheels can be seon and any infor- 
mation cencerning them had. 
Patent Rights for different States, Counties, &c. for 
sale .as above. m 26 éon* 


"Machinery. 











To Cotton Manufacturers. 


HE Subecriber will furnish Cottq@: Manufacturers 

with his improved Cotton Willow. The fact of | 
its being introduced into most of the best mills in| 
New England is the best proof of its execcilence. | 
It is extremely simple in its construction and will | 
do more and serrea« work with @ less expenditure | 
of power than any other Willow ; it prepares the 
cotton so much better than any other that there is | 
much less power and repairs needed on the suc 
ceeding machinery. it is as safe from fire as a Card, 
ard its form and action are such as to draw all ihe 
fiyings and dirt from the journals ; it will convey 
the cotton to any desirable distance sxort of 260 feet. 
it can be placed in the basement of a mill or other 
plece nearly worthless for other manufacturing pur- 
poses, and will blow the cotton into the rooms | 
above. All necessary information given for placing | 
and operating the machine in any peculiar or diffi 
cult situation. 








_ EDMUND BACON, 
Superintendent Quinedaug Manufacturing Co. 
jut Norwich, Conn. 





Patent Agency. 
HE undersigned having established permanent 
agencies in tngland, ireland, Scotland, France 
and Belgium (with the leading manufacturers and 
inventors of which countries he is personally ac- 
quainted), is enabled to transect all business entrus- 
ted to his care with perfect salety and dispatch ; and 
such is the integrity , energy and legal ability of our 
agents, that the patentee is, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, sure to reap a rich harvest from any 
invention which passes through our bands. 

Since the first of March last we have sold three 
patents in Great Britain for $17,530, and five in 
France for 38,000 francs. 

For integrity, the undersigned refers to :—Horace 
Greeley, Esq. Tribune Buildings, New York. 

CLINTON G., GILROY, 

All letters must be post patp, and addressed to 

Clinton G. Gilroy, 71 Nassau st. New York. jyi 3m* 


Improved Eleetro Magnetic Machine tor 
sate cheap. 


ONE of Morehead’s Celebrated Magnetic Machines 
in good order, and perfectly new. Price 10 dol- 
lars. it is encased ina beautifal rosewood box, and 
may be shipped to any part of the United States 
with safety. Address MUNN &CO 

99 tf. Pub. Sci. Am. New York. 


REMIUM SLIDE LATHES, Planing, Drilling, 
Bolt and Geer Cutting Machines generally on 
hand and made to order at No. 42 Gold st. New York 
All tools made at this establishment a:e warran- 
ted to give p “fect satisfaction, as no pains are spar- 
ed to make them perfect in finish, style and work- 
manship, and having many and decided improve- 
me.ts are capable of doing more and better work 
than tools geuerelly offeied to the trade 
auld lm G. B. HARTSON, 


STEAM BOILER. 


ENTLEY’S Patent Tubuler and other Boilers of 
any size, shape or power, made to order, b 
SAMUEL C. HILLS & CO. 








aus 43 Fulton st. 


ERSONSresiding in any part of the United States 

who are in want of Machines kngines, Lathes, 
OR ANY DESCRIPTION OF MacHINERY, Can have their 
orders promptly executed by addressing the Pub- 
lishers of this paper. From ar extensive acquain- 
tance among the principal machinists and a long ac 
perience in mechanical matters they bave uncom- 
mon facilities for the selection of the best muchiner 
and will faithfully attend to any business entrust 
to their care MUNN & CO. alb 


LAW’S 
STAVE DRESSER AND JOINTER. 


HE undersigned has perfected and put inte very 
successful operation his Staye Machine 
It will Dress and Joint Staves of al! shapes, 
kinds and dimensions, and of promiscuous widths, as 
they come from a mixed pile, at the rate of from é6to 
8 staves per minute, finishing them, before they 
leave the machine, ready for the truss hoop. They 
are both dressed and jointed very smoothly and 
eo mreges & bringing each stave of equal width at 
the two ends witnHour waste or stocs and perfect] 
to correspond with »very twist or crook, and with 
as little power in proportion to the work done, as 
apy other machine. 
For rights (which are indisputable,) or machines 
address, post paid. 
H. LAW, Wilmington, N. C. 
N.B A machine will be in operation in New York 
or vicinity, in the course of the ensuing mop 
jyl6 2m 


SE 


Coal. 
THE Subscriber has constantly for sale by the car- 
go orton ali sizes of Coal for Manuractrusgas 


and Fasucies, from the best Schuylkill and Lehigh 
mines. fazieton and Spring Meunteio, lump and 
steamboat Coal. Tamaqua Chesaut for engines.— 
Peach Orchard and other red ash Coal. Midlothian, 
Virginia, asuperior article for smith’s use. Cum- 
berland, Sidney and Liverpoo! Coal. For sale at the 
Lowerer market prices. J. P. OSTROM, 
aud 3m* corner 10th Avenue and 26th st 





TAPT’S PREMIUM LETTER COPYING 
PRESS. 


[HE Subscriber continues to manufacture his Pre- 
mium Letter Presses, at Worcester, Mass., and 
respectfully informs his friends and the trade geno- 
rally, that he keeps constantly on hand a large as- 
sortment, which he offers for sale at reduced prices 
Orders by mail will be promptly atteaded to 
GEO. C, TAFT, 
Worcester, Mass., April 11, 1943. aué of 











PREMIUM SLIDE LATHE. 
‘HE subscriber is constantly bu:lding his improv. 
ed Lathes of all sizes, from 7 to 20 iect long, and 
Cau execute orders at short notice 
JAMS T. PERKINS, 
Hudson Machiue Shep and !ron Works, 
mll Hudson, N. Y¥. 


Agricultural Implements. 
GG-Invento sand Menufacturers of superior 
ricuitural Impiements may find cumonate for thelr 
by « ing at the Agricultu:ai Warehouse 
oe 3 CHILLS &CO. 48 Pulcon as. aud 
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Manufecture of Saitpetre. 

The successive Goverments of France have, 
for many years, encouraged every invention 
and improvement in the production of nitrate 
of soda, to reader them, if possible, indepen- 
dent of England for the necessary supply to 


the gun powder works. The artificial nitre- 
ries, or nitre beds, collected for this purpose, 
consists of animal matter, the rubbish from 
the walle of old houses, stable Jitter, refuse 
of plaster works, &«. The decomposition of 
the animal matter produces carbonate of am- 
monia, which, dissolved in water, in con- 
nection with air charged with oxygen, is 
transformed into nitrate of ammonia. This 
product, under the influence of the solar ray, 
and the actionof time, decomposes the cal- 
careous and magnesia carbowates in the plaster 
rabbish, forming nitrates of lime and magnesia 
and reproducing carbonate of ammonia, which, 
seit at liberty, zerve anew to form the nitrates. 
According to this theory, the nitrate plays a 
double part ; it serves to reunite the elements 
of the atmosphere to produce nitric acid, and 
it causes this acid, formed under its influence, 
to act on the insoluble carbonates, to change 
»them into nitrates. But this action is not 
the only one ; for Kuhlmann, discovered that 
in most instances, the ammonia itself was 
decomposed, and that its nitrogen, combined 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere contained 
in the water, is thus transformed into nitric. 
These calcareous and other earthy nitrates 
dissolved in water are decomposed by sul- 
phate of soda, thus forming nitrate of soda 
and sulphate ofiime by double decomposition. 
The nitrate of soda is then heated with chloride 
of potassium and nitrate of potash (saltpetre,) 
and chloride of sodium (common salt) obtain. 
ed. 

Saltpetre is found native iz the Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, and it 1s contained in the 
ashes of tobacco. Porous limestones through 
the ageacy of dew operates upon the consti- 
tuents of the atmosphere to produce nitric 
acid without animal matter, yet it is well 
known that the, admixture of animal offals 
with calcareous earth facilitates the produc- 
tion of saltpetre—hence the mode adopted to 
produce it by the French, and in this we can 
see a reason for the formation of nitre in city 
wells, described in a previous number of the 
Scientific American. 

It takes two years to form, artificially, salt- 
petre, and during the wars of the revolution 
2000 tons were annually made in France, most- 4 
ly in Paris. In Sweden each peasant who has 
a house, is bound by law to make a certain 


exposure to light, in an additional symptons, 
which, wlenit is present, serves to indicate 
the nature of the poison. The appearance 
after death differs in nothing from those 
caused by the other metalic poisons. 

When nitrate of silver has been given medi- 
cinally in small doses for any length of time, 
it is deposited between the skin and epider- 
mis, producing a livid stain which never can 
be discharged, and which causes a great de- 
fermity through life. 

TREATMENT OF THE PATIENT. 

The muriate of soda, or common salt, de- 
composes this substance, and destroys its de- 
leterious qualities. 

Salt should therefore be given immediately 
diluted in as muci warm water. Mucilagi- 
nousdrinks may then be given to diminish 
irritation. 

The nitrate of silver is used todye hair black. 


Walking. 

Of all kinds of exercise, walking is that 
which is the most universally attainable, and 
at the same time the best. Calling so many 
muscles intoaction, and especially these of 
the lower extremities, of which the circula- 
tion is apt to be more languidly and imper- 
fectly performed, from the degree of resis- 
tance presented by the force of gravity to the 
return of the blood to the heart—calling, 
moreover, so much of the moving apparatus 
of the body into a reciprocal and balanced ac- 
tion, flexor and extensor muscles being cor- 
respondently exercised—walking is undoubt- 
edly the best of all exercises for the purposes 
of health independantly of its secondary, and 
by no means little useful effect, of carrying 
the respiratory organs into the freer and 
purer air, and exposing the system tothe ex- 
traordinary and (at least in the colder and 
temperate countries of the earth) the health- 
ful influence of the direct rays of the sun. 
The degree of the exercise must of course 
vary with the age, condition, and habits of 
the individual ; but the degree of the exercise 
that is in most cases serviceable is generally 
much underrated. Three miles a day is the 
minimum distance which a person of mode- 
rate health and strength ought to walk. If 
the powers of the system increase, or are 
stronger to begin with, the minimum ought to 
be four miles. The subject should be able, in 
most cases, to walk four miles in an hour; and 
the invalid, beginning, perhaps by walking a 
mile, ora mile and a half, in an hour, might 
gradually increase his rate of walking until 
he had accomplished this end. Quick walk- 
ing calls more muscles into action than slow 
walking does, and is therefore better. The 
muscles of the back and trunk, neck and arms 
are comparatively very little used in slow 
walking. A personcan hardly walk quickly 
without using them to a very considerable 
degree. It is a maxim sv sound and impor- 
tant, as to deserve frequent repetition, that 
the greater the number of the muscles used 
the more advantageous will be the exercise. 























quantity every year for the use of the State. 
In Spain, Egypt, Persia and India, vast quau- 
lities of saltpetre are formed by nature spon- | 
taneously, especially im India. This is a| 
source of great profit to Eagland as it is much 


Cranberries a Cure for Cancer. 
The Tuscaloosa Observer says ithas “ seen 
it stated, more than once, that the common 
cranberry was efficacious in the cure of can- 


| cer, but have never, until very recently, beeo 
lan eye-witness to the fact. Mr. Middleton 
| Belk, residing within four or five miles of 


used in the manufacture of gunpowder and 
for making nitric acid and a number of other 


things. 
Poison of Sliver and its Antidote. 
The only preparation of this silver likely 
te act as poivon, is nitrate, which has been 
used in medicine; particularily of late in 
epiiepsy 


| this city, who was afflicted with a cancer on 


the nose for the last eight years, was induced 
to try cranberries applied as a poultice ; and 
to his great joy and satisfaction, has experienc- 
ed a perfect and radical cure. We mention this 
fact at the. instance of Mr. Belk, who is desi- 





When injected into the veins, it produces 


Geath speedily, and without our being able to 


ascertain the cause. But we shall notice these 
effects no wore; as there is scarcely any sub- 
stance, apparently the most simple, which 
does not in the same way produce death, and 
with the same trains of symptons. Theaction 


on the animel economy, in these cases, is not 
understood ; but, in a practical view, it is of 
moment, as death does not occur, either ac- 
cidentally or deriguedly, in this way, unless 
in the case of experiments on animals. 

The symptoms which nitrate of silver pro- 
duces when taken ia the stomach in a large 


rous that others suffering under the same af. 
fliction, may avail themselves of this simple, 
but valuable remedy. 


Taking Wrinkies out of Papers. 

It is presumed that as many as 8000 vo- 
lumes of last year’s numbers of the Scienti- 
fic American will be bound and that those 
who have received their numbers by mail may 
kaow how to straighten out their papers as 
smooth as they were before folded, we give 
the following simple receipt: Take each 
number of the paper separately, open it, sprin- 
kle it slightly with pure water, place it be- 
tween two sheets of clean smooth paper and 





dose, are exactly the same as those caused | run a warin sad iron over it, of if you havea 
by the other metalic poisons, Blueness of the | press at hand place the sheets between paste- 
ips, frora the change induced on this salt from | voards and press them all at once. 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


Friction W heels. 
Fie 1. 





Friction wheels are used for the purpose 
of diminishing the friction on bearings, and 
their value depends upon converting a sliding 
into a rolling motion—the stress being borne 
by the axles of the friction wheels. Thecon- 
struction and operation of the friction wheels 
will be better understood by these engravings, 

Fig, 2. 





in which figure 1 is a vertical and figure 2 
aside view. A A, represents an iron plate, 
which is generally made to be bolted square 
down upon the framing. It has holes in it to 
receive the friction wheels B B, and has sup- 
ports cast upon it, which are provided with 
sockets for brasses in which the pivots of the 
friction wheels revolve. The friction wheels 
being fixed in their places, the gudgeon C, ot 
the shaft lies between them, so that when it 
turns round, it rolls upon, or rather their 
circumterences move with it, and consequent- 
ly the pivots of the friction wheels move so 
slowly as to diminish the friction far more 
than if the journal revolved in a permanent 
bearing. The proportion of thisdepends up- 
on the diameter of the friction wheels and the 
gudgeon of the shaft C. 

There are two or three more plans for mo- 
difyiog the friction of journals—the one dis- 
played in these engravings is far better than 
some others which we have seen proposed, 
but we will present another plan in our next 
number, which some have esteemed much 
superior to this. 





Near Sightedness, 
In all persons that are extremely fair-haired, 
and white-skinned, there is either a deficiency 
in the quantity, or a derangement in the qua- 
lity ; or, (speaking technically,) a morbid 
secretion of the colouring matter of the skin, 
and of the black pigment, Pigmentum Nigrum, 
of the eye, a black or darkish looking substance 
that completely overspreads that delicate ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve, the retina, and acts 
as a shade to if, and prevents the too strong 
action of the rays of light from deranging its 
fine organisation. 

If this Pigmentum Nigrum is either defi- 
cientin quantity, or too transparent in its na- 
ture, to actas a proper and sufficient shade, 
there will, in such cases, be a proportionate 
contraction of the pupils, in order to prevent 
too strong a glare of light striking upon the 
retina, and in proportion as the pupil is con- 
tracted, the distance of vision will be lessen- 
ed. 

It is from this cause that the Albinos, or 
Leuco- Aéthiopians, take their strange pecu- 
liarity. In theircase, there is probably a to- 
tal want of the Pigmeotum Nigrum, and, from 
the exceeding vascularity of the iris, in the 
completely transparent eye, the peculiar red 
appearance arises. 

Thecolour of the eyes of white rabbits, 
white mice, owls, sparrows, &c., arises from 
the same causes ; if a person will look clear- 
ly into the eyes of one of these animals he will 
distinctly see the manner in which the objects 
are inverted. 





A specimen of Iron has been exhibited in 
Char eston, procured from the works of Coop- 
er, Strouth & Wiley, Cass Co, Ga., converted 
toto steel, and pronounced by judges to be 





fine for razor blades. 





Tomato Ketchup. 

This being the season cf the year for To- 
matoes, we give the following, ‘vhich, from 
long experience, we know to be the best re- 
ceipt extant for making tomato ketchup :— 

Take one bushel of tomatoes and boil them 
until they are soft ; squeeze them through a 
fine wire sieve, add halfa gallon of vinegar, 
three half pints ot salt, two ounces of cloves, 
quarter of a pound of allspice, three ounces 
of cayenne pepper, three table-spoonfuls of 
black pepper, and five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated. Mix together, and boil about 
three hours, or until reduced to about one- 
half ; then bottle without straining. 


Iron Bedsteads. 

In looking to benefits conferred upon man, 
would some of our moulders give their minds 
up tothe study of anew cast iron bedstead ; 
one that would be convenient as being easily 
tightened, having a small cast iron wheel 
with a bracing clamp, to be screwed up 
with a small lever. Such a bedstead would 
occupy less room than a wooden one, iron 
being stronger than wood, to the same bulk, 
and above ail it would be easily kept clean, 
and there can be no doubt but they would 
thus be more healthy likewise. 





To Extract Lamp Oli from a Dress. 

We haveseen a receipt going round stating 
that ‘‘ if a dress receives oil upon it, and it is 
then immediately rinsed in two or three 
changes of water in a tub, that the oil would 
all be taken out.” This is entirely erroneous, 
The only way to remove oil from a dress, is 
to use fine soap in cold water. The reason 
of this is, that the oil combines with the alkali 
in the soap and is rendered thereby soluble 
in the water, which every body knows is not 
the case with pure oil and water—they will 
not mix. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


NEW VOLUME! FOURTH YEAR ! 
500 ENGRAVINGS. 

Representing new Mechanical Inventions 
and Machinery, together with over 400 pages 
of the MOST INTERESTING INTELLI- 
GENCE, tor only TWO DOLLARS! 

The Publishers of the Scientific American 
respectfully give notice that the FOURTH 
YEARLY VOLUME of their Journal will 
be commenced on Saturday, September 23d, 
affording an excellent opportunity for all 
who wish to subscribe. This publication 
differs entirely trom the magazines and papers 
which flood the country. It is a Weekly 
Journal ot Art, Science and Mechanics, hav- 
ing for its object the advancement of the IN- 
TERESTS OF MECHANICS, MANUFAC- 
TURERS and INVENTORS. Each number 
is illustrated with trom five to TEN original 
ENGRAVINGS OF NEW MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS, nearly all of the best inven- 
tions which are patented at Washington being 
illustrated in the Scientific American. The 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the most popu- 
lar journal of the kind ever published, and of 
more importance to the interest of MECHA- 
NICS and INVENTORS than any thing they 
could possibly obtain! To Farmers it is also 
particularly usefui, as it will apprise them of 
all Agcicultural Improvements, instruct them 
in various mechanical trades, &c. &c. It is 
Printed with clear type on beautiful paper, 
and being adapted to binding, the subscriber 
is possessed, atthe end of the year, of a large 
volume of 


FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN PAGES, 
Illustrated with upwards of 
500 MECHANICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


Many improvements will be added during 
the forthcoming Volume, rendering it STILL 
MORE VALUABLE. The same amount of 
valuable and really useful information which — 
subscribers will thus receive for only two dol- 
lars, would not be obtained in any other mode 
for two hundred dollars ! 

TERMS :—Singie subscriptions, $2 a year 
in advance ; $1 for six months. Those who 
wish to subscribe have only to enclose the 
amount in a letter, directed to 

MUNN & CO. 
Publishers of the Scientific American, 
128 Fulton st., N. Y. 
All Letters must be Post Paid. 


INDUCE MENTS FOR CLUBBING. 

Any person sending us Four Subcribers 
tor Six Months, or a Year, shall receive one 
copy of the paper for the same length of time, 
gratis ; or any person sending Fifteen Dollars 
in advance, shall receive Ten Copies for One 
Year, or Twenty Copies for Six Months.— 
Southern and Western Mouey taken at par 
tor subscriptions. Post Office Stamps taken 
at their full value. 








